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ad you like our Super-Safety Checks. Before 
we began to use them we felt that our modern build- 
ing and equipment were enough to emphasize our 
progressiveness. Actually, though, many depositors 
seldom see our building. But, they see our checks 
very often; and so do prospective customers! 
“Every time one of our Super-Safety Checks cir- 
culates it does a selling job for our bank, by creating 


good impressions over a wide area. And, every one 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 


of these insured checks is convincing evidence of our 


desire to provide the most complete protection for 


our depositors’ funds.” 

In addition to using Todd products, there are 
many other steps a bank may take to foster good 
public relations. Some of these are described in our 
booklet, “Two Dozen Ways To Make Friends For A 
Bank.” Why not send for a copy? It’s free, and 


involves no obligation whatsoever on your part. 


NEW YORK 
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The Condition of BUSINESS 


THE OutLook. The Winter’s business prospect apparently 
pleases the great majority, although between war-time infla- 
tion and the threat of heavy taxes business is somewhat on a 
spot. The latest compilation of BANKINc’s Cross Index, 
based on a poll of 3,000 bank directors and bank presidents 
in all sections of the country, shows a more favorable trend 
than at any time since the index was originated in February 
1938. 

Best In 20 Montus. Sixty-two per cent of those polled for 
the purpose of this summary said that business was getting 
better, 26 per cent found conditions about static and 12 per cent 
reported a decline. This compares with the month before when 
44 per cent said that the direction was up, 42 per cent re- 
ported that their respective enterprises were holding their own, 
and 14 per cent reported an unfavorable trend. 

Here is a tabulation of the poll for the last six months, 
giving percentages of replies under the three general questions 


UNCHANGED DOWN 
40 26 
35 30 
42 22 
41 20 
42 14 
26 12 


The low point shown by this index was in June 1938 when 
the percentages were 11 up, 28 unchanged and 61 down. This 
poll reflected conditions as they were nearing the bottom of 
the decline. If the latest poll measures correctly the momen- 
tum of the present upward movement the period between 
now and Christmas should be impressive. 

IMPROVEMENT GENERAL. The poll indicates that the im- 
proving outlook is general in all parts of the country and in- 
cludes most lines of trade and industry. Unfortunately the 
story does not end here. An earnest, closer examination of 
the position in which business finds itself is not quite so 
reassuring. 

Recovery under exciting circumstances like the present is 
based more on fear than courage and may sour before long. 
Business will be active and the greatest improvement of all 
will probably be registered in collection of taxes. 

The war did not cause the inflationary undercurrent, but 
simply called attention to its existence. For the time being at 
least any inflation we see will more bethe result of worry and 
recklessness than some actual monetary ailment. 

Nort So Fast. As long as a huge surplus of unemployed 
men and dollars exists a boom will have definite limitations. 
Moreover, war profits will be officially and privately frowned 
on whether we get into the conflict or not because it is the 
spirit of the times to be harsh with the 1918 style of profiteer- 
ing. The controls existing today are much more complete and 
effective than during the last war and it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that they will be tightened and not 
relaxed. 

LIKE AND UNLIKE 1914. In some ways conditions today 
are like those at the beginning of the war 25 years ago, but 
for the most part there is no resemblance. A close analysis 
of these two periods, 1914 and 1939, reveals some facts on 
which to base present judgments, but not many. 

Almost all conditions have changed. About the only things 
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remaining the same are the desire for profit and a human 
tendency to get excited and take sides. 

In 1914 the United States was a creditor nation, but by a 
very narrow margin. As the prospect of war developed in the 
closing days of July 1914 the security markets in practically 
every important trading nation in the world were closed 
and in most of them debt moratoria had been declared. The 
result was that world demand for cash centered upon this 
country; American securities held abroad poured into the 
American markets. 

Dotiars Scarce. The demand for dollars from abroad 
was so great that the pound sterling in terms of the dollar 
rose to over $7.00. Gold was withdrawn from this country 
to an amount approaching $200,000,000 in a few weeks. The 
gold stock of the United States at that time amounted to 
only a little over a billion dollars, much of it being in circu- 
lation or tied up as reserves for gold certificates in circulation. 

Now Crepitor Nation. By contrast, today, the United 
States is a creditor nation by approximately $4,000,000,000 
net. Gold has continued to pour into the country at the rate 
of around $4,000,000,000 annually during the current year as 
measured by the imports of the first half. 

The gold stock is in excess of $16,638,000,000. The New 
York stock market signals war’s beginning with American 
securities advancing at home and abroad. Excess reserves in 
member banks alone are approximately $5,000,000,000. 

Money is excessively easy, banks are hunting loans, in- 
vestors hunting investments. The United States is not only 
the world’s banker but it is banker on its own terms. Possible 
short term fund demands upon this country by all foreigners 
at around $3,700,000,000 could be met in full by exports of 
gold and still leave the United States with more than half 
the monetary gold stock of the world. And so on. -It is an 
astonishing situation. 

FOREIGN TRADE THEN AND Now. There is a contrast 
commercially, also, which is significant. In 1914 the out- 
break of war temporarily paralyzed our export trade. The 
usual markets for wheat and cotton were cut off. The diver- 
sion of foreign shipping to war purposes left American ex- 
ports of manufactured goods piled upon American wharves 
with no place to go. 

Today there will continue inevitably a strong demand for 
raw materials of all sorts required in the manufacture of 
arms and munitions, for steel products of all sorts and 
machinery. Twenty-five years ago demand for such goods 
came only after a lag which threatened this country with a 
major business depression. Today it comes at once, and in 
addition there will be orders from Latin America and else- 
where for goods heretofore supplied by the warring nations. 

WE Expectep Tuis One. A quarter of a century ago war 
came as a surprise to an unprepared world and the United 
States was perhaps the least prepared. Today war has been 
anticipated and its immediate effects discounted. Men 
running the business of the country today lived through the 
last war and have that experience to guide them. In the long 
view the war now in progress cannot be otherwise than 
disastrous, but out of this disaster the United States can 
emerge with less loss and distress than any other great na- 
tion. It can be prepared to lead in the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the world. 

R. 
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Unclaimed Money! 


PLEASE HELP US LOCATE THESE PEOPLE 


WE ARE MAKING a direct appeal to the general pub- 
lic to aid us in locating some of our clients whose 
paid-up certificates have matured or for whom we are 
holding a cash balance which is due. 


Although we have endeavored to keep in contact 
with these people, they have apparently moved without 
leaving a forwarding address. Our efforts to find them 
through regular channels have proved fruitless, and, 
therefore, we are soliciting your aid through this ad- 
vertisement. 


Please look over this list of names. If your name ap- 
pears, you should write us at once so that arrangements 
can be made to have our nearest representative deliver 
the money which we are holding for you. 


If you recognize the name of a friend or acquaintance, 
we shall appreciate it if you will either advise him of 
this advertisement, or write directly to Investors Syndi- 
cate, giving us any information which will enable us to 
get in touch with him. 


Some of the amounts which we are holding for these 
clients are small—some substantial. But small or large, 
you will be doing the owners a service in helping us 
see that this money reaches them. 


And you will be doing Investors Syndicate a service 
for which we shall be sincerely grateful. 


Please address all information and communications 
to: Investors Syndicate, Dept. B-910, Roanoke Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


1S YOUR NAME LISTED HERE? 


A. L. ANDERSON 
1750 No. Main St. . 


MRS. TERESA ACHARD 
1139 Pine St. . . St. Louis, Missouri 


RUTH A. ACKERMAN 
11 Waverly Place. . New York, N. Y. 


MYRTLE BELL . . Waubay, South Dakota 
D. J. BERIELMAN . . . Moorhead, Miss. 


. Fremont, Neb. 


CORA MAY BREWER .. . Sterling, Kan. 


M. O. BRIDGES for FREEMAN SPRAGUE 
Dover, New Jersey 


J. HENRY CALDWELL . Glen Elder, Kan. 


VIRGINIA CORRA 
Box 639 


E. F. CHEATHAM 
c/o U. I. C. Railway .. 


RUTH CLARKE 
117 East 3rd 


ALBERT JULIUS CONRAD 
1613 Franklin 


JOSEPH A. COTE 
Matachewan .... Ontario, Canada 


LEONARD CLARK CURRENT 
P. O. Box 924. . Colbert, Ont., Can. 


W. E. DICKERSON 
912 North 18th. . Kansas City, Kan. 


INEZ A. DICKSON . . Upper Lake, Cal. 


FSADORE DINKIN for JOSEPH DINKIN 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


RICHARD H. E. DONOVAN 
728% S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WILLIAM C. DRAKE, JR. 
10th & Faraon St. . . St. Joseph, Mo. 


CORA DRISKELL 
1419 E. 29th .. . Kansas City, Mo. 


Helper, Utah 


Logan, Utah 
Wichita, Kansas 


Boise, Idaho 


WILLIAM H. DRYCORN 
435 Broad Street . . . Newark, N. J. 


EMIL C. F. ELIASEN 
244 Bedford St. S. E. . Minneapolis 


MAUDE FRUEHAUF, 30-26 90th St., 
_ Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y. 


C. A. FRY, 127 D St., Salida, Colorado 
WILLIAM G. GENOAR . . Ft. Hoyle, Md. 
LENA GREUTMAN ... Miller, Neb. 


W. L. HANSEN 
2430 Hooker . . . Denver, Colorado 


MARK M. HAWLEY 
214 Failing . . . . Portland, Oregon 


JANE S. HINKLEY 
4000 Cathedral Ave., Washington, D.C, 


CHARLES E. JONES 


Room 256, Union Sta., Denver, Colo. 
ROBERT J. JONES . . . Chandler, Colo. 


MARGARET KELSO 
4136 McPherson. . 


HARRY D. KIBBONS 
241014 Randolph, HuntingtonPk., Cal. 


WILLIAM E. KINNUNEN 
Park Falls, Wisconsin 


. St. Louis, Mo. 


FREDDIE J. KIRKLAND 
868 E. Moreland . . Memphis, Tenn. 


MAX KLINE for SIDNEY KLINE 
4134 Reisterstown Rd., Baltimore, Md. 


RUTH KNUDSON 
9325 National Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CLARA L. LANE 
333 East 28th St. 


ELSIE LANGNICKLE 


. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tonopah, Nevada 
CHARLES E. LETT . . Westimber, Ore. 


LENA MARGULISE 
62 E. 112th St. . . . New York, N. Y. 


MATTIE McALLISTER (Johnson) 
Blackwell, Oklahoma 


A. M. MORTON 
Ukana Mines. . . . Rhodesia, Africa 


HARRY MOUNSEY . Ronald, Wash. 


NELSON 
45 .. Sheridan, Montana 


Agency Offices in Leading Cities 
of the United States and Canada 
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Here for the convenience of BANKING’S 
readers, GEORGE E. ANDERSON, Wash- 
ington writer, has gathered together in 
compact form the essential facts that will 
clarify thinking on a frequently repeated 
question, “How will the war affect bank- 
ing and business?” This digest of war- 
raised problems takes the place this month 
of MR. ANDERSON’S usual article on this 


page. 


What Belligerents 
Will Buy 


EVERAL parallels and several di- 
.) vergencies may be noted in the 
prospects of American exports and 
industrial activity in the present war as 
compared with the “war to end wars.” 
If the British and French anticipation 
of a war of three years or longer is 
realized it may be expected that in a 
general way American industrial and 
commercial participation will follow the 
trends of 25 years ago. 

In the World War the nations di- 
rectly concerned drew upon the United 
States for supplies only to a compara- 
tively limited degree in the first year. 
In the second year they commenced 
to draw rather heavily upon this and 
other countries for raw materials. In the 
third and fourth years they drew all 
they could possibly get in raw materials 
and finished products with a distinct 
trend toward finished products as the 
demand for man power drafted their 
industrial workers. 

While the general trend in the present 
war may be along similar lines, there are, 
however, several factors that may 
modify that trend. The nations now at 
war are better prepared than in 1914 
and they are in a position to draw at 
least some of their supplies from other 
countries. 

The British Empire, for example, can 
now produce nearly a million tons of 
copper annually, an amount equal to 
world production in 1914. Canada is 
now the world’s first exporter of wheat 
and can turn over to the mother coun- 
try approximately a two years’ supply 
from present stocks. France also has a 
good stock of wheat on hand and can get 
more from colonial sources than in 1914. 


79. Additional entry at Concord, N. H. 
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Great Britain also has larger stocks and 
sources of oil under its control. 

The demand for cotton in the World 
War, especially in its earlier phases, was 
disappointing. There is no immediate 
prospect of this demand being any bet- 
ter in the present struggle and if a 
better demand develops Great Britain 
has more sources of her own to draw 
upon. In the case of both countries the 
disposition will be to obtain supplies 
from within their own dominions as a 
matter of financial expediency, espe- 
cially with the pound sterling starting 
the struggle 20 per cent below its normal 
relationship to the dollar. 

On the other hand, the mechaniza- 
tion of modern warfare means a tre- 
mendously increased demand for ma- 
chinery of all sorts, especially machine 
tools, electrical equipment, iron and 
steel products generally. The demand 
for airplanes, gasoline and oil in all its 
forms will be all but unlimited. Early 
destruction of shipping by submarines 
suggests a demand for ship construction 
and everything connected with it which 
will tax the shipyards of the world. The 
wastage of railway equipment and 


THE WAR 


What Belligerents 
Will Buy 


Banks and the War 
War and Agriculture 
Latin America Trade Trend 
Financing the War 
War Baby Financing 


materials in war is heavy under the 
most favorable conditions and with their 
own industries devoted to the produc- 
tion of arms and munitions, a demand 
upon the United States from nations at 
war for such supplies will be heavy. 


Banks and the War 


&® was indicated by the President in 
his radio address at the outbreak of 
war, no one can tell the economic effects 
of the struggle on the United States. 
Some.of the more obvious immediate 
results have already been registered in 
sharp advances in the prices of many 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


The United States learned in the World War that any kind of neutrality is ticklish. 

As an official of Ireland recently said, “‘Sure we’re neutral, but who are we neutral 

against?”’ Below, a White House press conference such as business is watching 
with increasing interest these days 
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Five dollars’ worth of bargains, please 


Any color... any style... 


Hq" help the working man when his wife gets 
price drunk on a bargain spree. And the returns 
pile up next day—bad business for everybody. Sound 
merchandising sells goods—not price alone—and wel- 
comes the careful shopper. Healthy competition em- 
phasizes quality and service. Nobody loves the chiseler 
in any line—certainly not his customers, a little later. 


Fortunately, most women and certainly most men 
know that in the long run they get what they pay for. 
So the firmly established reliable store has a basic 
strength and vitality that the wise merchant under- 
stands. It delivers full service, careful buying, smart 
styling, full quality for the price, along with its 
merchandise. 


That is why the experienced business man in the retail 
field, whether owner or store executive, does not just 
say, ‘$100 worth of insurance, please.’” He asks for and 
gets the advice and full service of an expert purchasing 
agent in the complex insurance field, like himself an 
expert middleman. No worries about uncovered risks 
that might wreck a business. 


* * * 


@ This is a reprint of an advertisement 
Because we believe so thoroughly in the services of an 
of a stock insurance company directed 


the en ta expert middleman, whether specialty store, depart- 
retail field in your city. ment store, insurance agent or broker, we refuse to 
accept business direct because it is not in the interest 
of the Company or the assured to do so. When you buy 
National Surety Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Bur- 
glary or Forgery Insurance through your local insur- 
ance agent or broker, you deal with a customer and 
friend who is a fellow member and supporter of the 
American Business System. 


The commercial bank, like the retailer, 
is a middleman. Its customers and its 
directors are chiefly independent busi- 
ness men—representative of the Ameri- 
can Business System. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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commodities. There has been a slight 
tendency of interest rates to harden, re- 
flected in a disposition to turn from 
Government securities to investments 
with higher earning possibilities. Farm 
product prices have risen but there is no 
certainty the advances will be main- 
tained, and in any event they promise 
to be irregular with some doubt as to 
the future of cotton. There is prospect 
of impressive advances in iron and steel, 
while many lines of machinery, arms 
and munitions and war supplies gen- 
erally and even textiles seem to have a 
better future. All such advances have 
been reflected in the stock market. 

So far as the banks are concerned, 
the prospect can be viewed with assur- 
ance. The banks today have the largest 
volume of resources in their history. 
These resources are also the soundest. 
On an average, bank assets contain less 
bad loans and investments than at any 
recent time. 

Of the assets held by banks in the 
deposit insurance system as of June 30 
last, 33 per cent were in cash, reserves 
and funds due from other banks; 30 per 
cent were in obligations of the Federal, 
State and local governments; 7 per cent 
in corporate securities and 27 per cent 
in loans and discounts. From the stand- 
point of depositors 97 per cent of the 
total deposits are covered by deposit 
insurance and approximately 99 per 
cent of depositors are fully covered by 
this insurance. 

Perhaps more important from the 
standpoint of possible demands upon 
the banks for extraordinary credit are 
the increased rediscount facilities they 


now enjoy. Member banks can redis- 
count with the Reserve banks any sound 
asset. Other banks can get similar facili- 
ties either indirectly through the Re- 
serve banks or directly from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. To 
meet possible demands for credit the 
member banks in the Reserve System 
alone have well toward $5,000,000,000 
in unemployed funds—the basis of 
possible bank credit even on the basis 
of present reserve requirements of 
upward of $30,000,000,000. 

In short, there is now in the banks 
available credit in an amount far be- 
yond any conceivable requirements 
of a war or other extraordinary econ- 
omy. The only real problem is that of 
controlling this vast aggregation of 
available credit. Back of this strength, 
however, are powers in the Treasury to 
protect the currency from foreign as- 
saults, a gold stock of $16,638,000,000, 
ample Treasury funds to cushion any 
extraordinary shifts in the money or 


bond markets, and powers in the Gov- | 


ernment to meet any conceivable strain 


upon banks, currency, security prices, | 


or the country’s general economy. 


These powers have already been used 


to steady the economic ship. Whatever 
may be thought of the extraordinary 
authority given the Federal Govern- 


ment for the control of markets, money, | 


and the nation’s entire economy in 
peace time it must be admitted that 
these powers are anchors of safety in 
time of world war. Under them the 
business of the country can marshal 
and control its resources at home and | 
protect its interests abroad. 


A recent night photo of Cleveland steel mills 
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WIDE worto 


ON THIS 


Banker: “Legally, Mr. Thomas, 
we are in no way liable for a loss 
on a ‘no-account’ check, but per- 
haps we can help you. At least 
we can tell you the name of the 
depositor to whom we originally 
gave the check. He may be able to 
give us a clue to work on.” 


Mr. Thomas: “How in the world 
can you do that? Can’t anyone 


come in here and get a check 
book?” 


Banker: “Not in this bank. You 
see, we use a numbering system 
for all checks which do not bear 
the printed names of our cus- 
tomers and all check books are 
signed for. It will take only a 
minute to locate the receipt for 
the book from which this check 
was taken. Then we'll phone the 
man himself.” 


Mr. Thomas: “Well, whether he 
helps me or not, I must say that 
I ‘Take off my hat to you,’ be- 
cause I really didn’t expect that 
kind of cooperation.” 


Can your bank afford Safety Num- 
bering? Can your bank afford not 
to have it? Write us for details. It 
isn’t costly. 


é. 


CHECK PRINTERS /NWC., 
Lithographers and Printers 


PLANTS AT 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK ST. PAUL 
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COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $57,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance ser- 
vice through subsidiary com- 
panies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
which consists of purchasing 
self-liquidating accounts, ex- 
tends to automobile dealers, 
household appliance dealers, 
and to manufacturers and 
dealers in many lines of indus- 
trial, commercial and profes- 
sional equipment, including 
the heavy goods industries. 


C.I.T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities from 
60 to 270 days and at cur- 
rent discount rates. These 
notes are payable at any of 
our 279 depositary banks 
located in principal cities 
throughout the country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 


Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 


1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


War and Agriculture 


peer value of exports of wheat from 
the United States during 1915, 1916, 
and 1917 exceeded that of normal ex- 
ports by upwards of $200,000,000 a year 
while in the three post-war years the 
excess averaged around $350,000,000 a 
year. The direct effect of such exports 
was to raise the price of wheat in this 
country during the war above the $3 
level. Indirectly, the exports led to the 
over-production of the grain which has 
plagued American agriculture ever since. 

Because of large stocks now held by 
Great Britain and France and the im- 
possibility of shipping supplies to Ger- 
many it is evident that no such im- 
mediate results can be expected from 
the present war, while it seems probable 
that the great need of food supplies in 
Europe certain to follow the present 
struggle will go unfulfilled because of 
the inability of Europe to pay for 
imports. 

To a large degree this illustrates the 
position of American agriculture in the 
present struggle. It is already evident 
that increased industrial activity in the 
United States, itself growing out of the 
war, will result in a general and rather 
marked advance in the price of farm 
products and this element of increased 
domestic demand is probably the most 
promising feature of the American 
farmer’s outlook. 

Whether higher prices‘could be main- 
tained, however, is somewhat question- 
able—at all events any material further 
advance at present hardly seems justi- 
fied. There is no prospect of any short- 
age in the supply of any of these com- 
modities or of any food products. Esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate that the supplies of meat, 
poultry, butter, wheat, fats and oils, 
fruits, potatoes and the whole range of 
food products vary from 6 to 50 
per cent or more above estimated 
consumption. 

There is more danger of an oversupply 
as a result of increased production than 
of any shortage. This danger would cer- 
tainly be real if farmers increased their 
production in anticipation of war de- 
mand. On the other hand, general im- 
provement in business, already defi- 
nitely on the way before war was de- 
clared and greatly accelerated by the 
prospect of war business, bids fair so to 
increase the domestic demand for farm 
products as to maintain prices at their 
current level or better. 

There is no prospect of a boom in 
agriculture, at least for the present, 
but there is a very good prospect for 
greatly improved conditions as affecting 


the farmer and the industrial and com- 
mercial activity of the country which 
depend upon him to so great a degree. 


Latin America Trade Trend 


HE policy of the United States in 

making special efforts to expand its 
trade with Central and South America 
bids fair to have a success beyond all 
hopes in that direction. : 

The situation in general parallels that 
developed in the course of the World 
War. Previously, exports from the 
United States to its southern neighbors 
were comparatively limited, consisting 
for the most part of certain food prod- 
ucts not produced in the importing 
countries, supplies for mines and other 
enterprises owned and operated by 
American capital, and a fair volume of 
general merchandise. 

The World War produced two results 
in connection with this trade. It turned 
demand for the great mass of general 
imports from Europe to the United 
States. It developed in the several im- 
porting countries movements looking 
to the development of their own in- 
dustries. The latter movement has been 
furthered in the past 20 years by an 
effort on the part of most of them to 
become as economically self-sufficient . 
as possible. In this nationalistic effort 
there has been a change in the nature 
of the goods required by the importing 
countries from miscellaneous imports 
largely of the consumer goods sort to 
imports of capital goods, especially 
machinery, electrical and similar equip- 
ment—in short, the entire category of 
industrial plant outfits and supplies. 

Among our exports in which the prin- 
cipal increases are anticipated are steel 
products of a wide variety, locomotives 
and railway equipment, trucks, cars, 
automobiles, machinery of all sorts, 
plant equipment and the like. In con- 
sumers’ goods expansion is expected in 
processed foods, textiles, naval stores, 
clothing, chemicals, dyes, coal, oil, 
paper, newsprint, toilet goods and the 
vast mass of miscellaneous supplies. 
Reciprocal trade agreements and the 
recent modification of Argentina’s im- 
port restrictions have prepared the way 
for this expansion. 

The fly in the ointment is the matter 
of credits. Latin American exports to 
Germany will be cut off entirely while 
exports to other European countries are 
likely to be curtailed. It is doubtful, 
accordingly, if the countries concerned 
will have the usual amount of exchange 
to cover their purchases unless Ameri- 
can imports of their products increase 
proportionately with American exports. 
As may be anticipated in the circum- 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


HOW,TO LOSE YOUR SHIRT 


When a friend asks you to go on his bond, be wise and 
say “No!” Too many men have yielded to the desire to 
be a good fellow, against their better judgment—and 
lost their shirts. 

The financial liability involved in signing a bond is 
too grave a risk for any individual to take. It requires 
the exercise of safeguards developed through the years 
by institutions whose business is surety bonding. Only 


they are fitted—by experience, judgment and facilities 
for investigation—to undertake the job. 

The Maryland issues judicial bonds for executors, 
administrators, guardians, trustees and receivers... and, 
in addition, all the forms required in court proceedings. 

It is better for you, and for the friend who seeks your 
help, to let an insurance company underwrite such busi- 
ness risks. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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Serving the 
Business that 


Builds Baltimore 
SINCE 1894 


MARYLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


Member of the Federal Reserve 
System and of the Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


| stances, this prospect has led to a re- 
| newal of the agitation to increase the 


permissible loans of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington beyond the $100,- 
000,000 limit now imposed upon it, a 
limit which is in large part already 
pledged, largely in loans to importers 
in these same countries. 

The Federal Government has already 
sought to increase loanable funds of 
the bank and is otherwise doing all 
possible to finance the increased trade 
now in sight. 


Financing the War 


ie will probably be well into the 
Spring of 1940 before British and 
French war financing will take on its 
more important phase as affecting 
American money and securities markets. 
Purchases of supplies in the United 
States by the belligerents will hardly 
reach their full volume before that time 
and the actual transfer of funds they 
represent, where such funds are not al- 
ready in the United States, will not 
precede actual purchases by more than 
a few weeks. 

In paying for purchases the nations 
concerned will doubtless first use funds 


GEWERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC. 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
PRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heaving equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; MA ( 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 

HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


YTORS 
INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom: 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


already here. This will be followed by 
the use of their gold stocks, at least toa 
fair extent, with the mobilization and 
sale of their holdings of American 
securities as a last resort. 

Total possible purchases on war 
account above the volume of purchases 
which the nations can cover by their 
own exports to this country were indi- 
cated in the June issue of BANKING with 
due allowance for shipments of gold 
and the building up of reserves in this 
country since the beginning of 1939. As 
of late August the Department of 
Commerce placed British and French 
investment and cash holdings in this 
country between $2,800,000,000 and 
$3,000,000,000 of which between $2,300,- 
000,000 and $2,400,000,000 consisted of 
British haldings. 

Both countries also owned an undis- 
closed portion of the one and a quarter 
billion dollars in gold held here under 
earmark. 

Altogether, Treasury officials in Lon- 
don estimate that Great Britain holds 
£1,357,500,000 or around five and a half 
billion dollars at current low exchange 
in investments outside the Empire. 
Holdings of investments in the domin- 
ions are large and to a large extent 
could be made available. French hold- 
ings abroad are much smaller, but much 
more liquid, one important drawback 
being that a considerable portion is in 
London. The government in London has 
frozen British foreign holdings in British 
hands by prohibiting, except by special 


| license, the sale of the securities repre- 


senting them to persons not residents of 
the United Kingdom. All such holdings 


are reported to the Bank of England 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


What Hysteria Can Do 


RAY IN THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
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JUST A MINUTE 


Ready 


THE SCHEDULE for October BANKING 
had just been neatly typed when Mr. 
Chamberlain of No. 10 Downing Street 
threw the immediate plans of most 
magazines into the wastebasket. Not 
that the fighting caught editors unpre- 
pared; but until the fateful step was 
taken, war -was still a subject to be 
treated subjunctively, and there’s a big 
difference between the “if” stage and 
gunfire along the Saar. 

So some quick revision of plans and 
material for this issue was necessary. A 
few telephone calls and letters outlined 
the editorial wishes to the writers who 
were to cover the desired points—and 
presto, BANKING had on its tin hat! 


Confidentially 


THERE HAS since been time to make 
plans. Confidentially, one of them is an 
article by an internationally known 
economist who has promised to write 
about economic armament and rearma- 
ment. And there will be discussions for 
bankers and business men on the grave 
and fundamental war problems that 
neutrality cannot divert—interest rates, 
investments, credit, prices, etc. 

At the same time, we shall try to re- 
member that for most American bank- 
ers the big job will continue to be the 
old job of running a good bank well, and 
we shall endeavor to see Europe’s war 


in its true relationship to the American | 
scene. 


See Page 24 


THE INSURANCE study which starts 
this month with “Simplified Insurance | 
Control” promises to be an important 
series, one that will be of as much inter- 
est to the small bank having no insur- 
ance department as to the metropolitan 
institution with intricate supervision 
over this vital servant of modern busi- 
ness. Size doesn’t affect principles. 

In Harold G. Eberle’s bank, the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
the insurance department began as a | 
boy’s job. The boy happened to be Mr. 
Eberle who some years ago, after gradu- 
ating from the messenger ranks, was 
assigned to handling the detail of re- 
cording the bank’s policy renewals. It 
was, he found, quite a task; the facts 
were scattered throughout many de- 
partments and nobody was responsible 
for their coordination. To shorten a 
longer story, Mr. Eberle suggested that 
the many threads be tied together and | 
that one person hold the end. The result 
was the insurance department of which 
he is now in charge. 

Horace W. Ervin, who collaborates 


SPECIALISTS IN 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED ISSUES 
OTHER AGENCY ISSUES 
TERRITORIAL AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


C. J. DEVINE«CO. 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
HAnover 2-2727 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI: ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 


" Direct Wires to all Offices 


with Mr. Eberle in this article, was for | 


several years at the Chase National | 
Bank in New York. As an account exec- U N a oy U A L 


utive in the Albert Frank-Guenther 


POSTERS 


The Los Angeles City and County School Savings Association held a poster contest 
for high school pupils, awarding 51 prizes and honorable mentions. The display of 


the winners’ work (below) was shown in the foyer of the Bank of America’s head | 


office in Los Angeles 
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Law advertising agency, his work is | LIQUIDITY 


COMPANY 
ACTUALLY 177% 
“LIQUID” 


LIQUID ASSETS 
$5,640,610.14 


ACTUAL LIABILITIES 
$3, 183,935.05 


A Fire Insurance Company must 
be able to meet the unexpected — 
catastrophes if you please. 


The above graph reveals that 
Millers National could liquidate 
84.4% of its total assets on short 
notice. Observe how easily this 
Company’s actual liabilities could 
be retired out of its liquid assets. 
It is actually 177% liquid! 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS 
OF 
HONORABLE DEALING 


largely in the insurance, banking and | 
mortgage fields. 


Mr. Togo Asks a Question 


To Editor BANKING Book in which Writer 
have Three-Buck Investment. 
Dear do: 

Here are letter (neutral) from me who 
have not been in prints since Feb. BANK- 
ING (advt.). 

(That appearance were in form of Big 
Predict on what 1939 Yr. would offer. I 
shall recall no further except that it were 
as far off track as yours (advt?) and thus 
now look like bad wreck. Confucius re- 
mark that 2 wrongs do not make 1 right, so 
I invite us into Armistice on propheting. 
What say, Ed?). 

Now I step out of parenthesis to state 
Purpose of letter. It are this: Do we have 
Inflation? For example: 

Other day yesterday Hon. Wife go to 
store for eat material. Hon. Grocer ex- 
tract 3 cts. more for 5 Ibs. of sugar than 
before No. 2 World War open up; and 
when she raise eyebrows he say ‘‘ War.” 

Newspaper report Govt. Debt Receipts 
take Market Flop. 

Same source reveal U.S. Steel (advt.) 
et al. execute Big Advance into New High 
Ground for 1939 campaign. Broker say 
“War.” 

Hon. Tailor merchandise self promptly 
on subject of Imported Wool pantings, 
coatings and vestings, otherwise known as 
Winter Suit. 

Hon. Govt. say some prices are not yet 
up to Par (which are what?). 

Man next door say: ‘‘War mean in- 
flation here. It have been long time com- 
ing but now it leave detour and arrive 
sure on big business boom.” 

So? 

Please print piece in early BANKING on 
whether Inflate Time are in neighborhood. 
You do not have to make this piece your- 
self, but can have somebody proxy same. 
In this way you do not violate Non- 
Propheting Pact (see above). 

Hoping Hon. Subscribers increase as 
fast as Hon. Stock Market after Mr. 
Chamberlain say “Sick ’em!’’ to H.M. 
Army & Navy (advt?), I am, 

Anticipatefully, 
Toco, JR. 


**The Better the Day . . .’’? 


A KEEN READER is Robe Dow, Jr., 
cashier of the Stoughton (Wisconsin) 
State Bank. After perusing his Septem- 
ber BANKING he took his typewriter in 
hand and wrote a letter which is so 
interesting that we publish it in full. 

To the Editor: 

The article in the September num- 
ber of your good publication entitled 
“The Treasury’s Century and a Half” 
is instructive and interesting, espe- 
cially the reproduction on page 51 of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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45treamlined Miracle 


1. Disappearing 


Cover 


2. Concealed 
Correspondence 


Compartment 


3. Safety 
Signal 


Light 


4. Truvox 
Balanced 


Recording 


Square 
Foot of 


Floor Space 


- brings a mew beauty to your office 


A miracle in your office? Yes! Engineers schooled 
by Thomas A. Edison himself have enabled you to per- 
form a miracle with one square foot of floor space. In a 
twinkling this brand new Ediphone transforms your 
office into a modern room. 

A shaft of simple beauty—it becomes the central point 
of design. From its scientifically designed “sure-footed” 
feet to the disappearing cover it is streamlined perfec- 
tion. But more miracles happen! You become a changed 
man once you take up Edison Voice Writing. You dis- 


SAY IT TO THE 


October 1939 


cover time to do more—you double your present capac- 
ity for important work. Details...routine...they melt 
away! 

It’s now no trouble to remember (the Ediphone 
remembers things for you). Amazingly, too, your secre- 
tary’s disposition improves (she can work without inter- 
ruption). This new floor Ediphone ends for you the 
office “war of nerves”. Hear more about it! Telephone 
the Ediphone (your city) or write Dept. K10, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Ediphone 
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Have You Seen 


SUPER 
VISIBLE 


The only major develop- 
ment in Visible Record 
Systems Equipment in 
15 years! 


Greatest Visible Card Capacity. 
No More Space than ‘‘Blind”’ 
Files. 
Low Cost—As Low as 1/5th 
Cost of Ordinary Visible Files. 
e 
For All Posting or Reference 
Records. 
€ 
Group Shifting. 
Small Portable Units. 

Housing Arrangements for 
Every Record Requirement. 
No Matter how large or how 
small record requirements are 
Super-Visible can ideally meet 
them. 
NOW! Visible Records can 
be installed as fast or faster 
and more economically than 
conventional ‘‘blind’’ card 
systems. 


After that you have the valu- 
able benefits of Super-Visible 
Records and Business Controls. 


Write or wire for complete in- 
formation and prices on Acme 
Super-Visible Card Record 


Systems. 
ACME 
VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


8 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 
EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1914 


CONTEST! 


BANKING’S check for $5 awaits the 
reader who submits the best title for 
this picture. Mail your entry to “‘Con- 
test Editor, BANKING, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City’’, not later than 


| October 15. Titles will be judged by the 
| Editorial Committee whose decision, as 
| the saying goes, is final. No entries can 


be returned 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 

the entry of a $20,000 loan that the 
Bank of New York made to the 
United States Government on Sep- 
tember 13, 1789, which bears the 
statement that Warrant No. 1, for 
$20,000, was drawn and counter- 
signed on the same day. 

You are doubtless aware that Sep- 
tember 13, 1789, fell on Sunday, and I 
am at a loss to know why our good 
Government was in such haste to ob- 
tain this comparatively small amount 
that it could not restrain itself at the 
most for but a few hours, until the 
following day. The question of the 
legality of the transaction, which was 
apparently carried to full conclusion 
on that Sabbath day of long ago also 
presents itself, as well as the conse- 
quent hazard apparently assumed by 


the Bank of New York when it ad- 


vanced cash on the Warrant. 
One who is to some extent inter- 
ested in the early history of these 


United States of ours is inclined to | 
speculate mentally as to the cause for | 


the manifest haste in the perform- 
ance. We were at peace then with the 
entire civilized world; the Ordinance 
of 1787 had been effective for two 
years, and our surplus population 
had already commenced to stream 


boldly across the Appalachians and | 
down the Ohio, to occupy and im- | 
prove the fertile lands of the North- | 


west Territory. 


IN WASHINGTON 
THE AVENUE TO 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AVENUE’S 


WILLARD 
HOTEL 


m@ak a hundred things the visi- 
tor wants to see and where 
the businessman wants to 


new beds, baths, cocktail 
lounge and Coffee Shop— 


R. F. Warner 
11 West 42nd St. 


N. Y. Representative 
BRyant 9-6348 


For folder, write 
“The Residence of Presidents” 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


148rn Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Corporation has been declared 
this day, payable on October 1, 1939, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on September 8, 1939. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LinDEMAN 
Treasurer 


August 24, 1939 


DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR 4° COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


On August 25 a quarterly dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (134%) per share on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the above cor- 
poration was declared by the Board of Direc- 
tors, payable October 1, 1939, to stockholders 
— at the close of business September 12, 
1939 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


YOUR BOARD AND THE 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


‘This is a time when well informed directors 
are pillars of strength. BANKING has a 
group subscription plan, by means of which 
your bank can supply this magazine, each 
month, to all or selected members of your 
board. The cost is negligible. 

MORE THAN A THOUSAND BANKS 

ARE MAKING PROFITABLE USE OF IT 
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All of which, as I cogitate, makes 
me wonder why Sunday, September 
13, 1789, was selected by our fore- 
fathers as the day on which to carry 
out this particular transaction. 


Visual Education 


In Iowa Crry, Iowa, the A.P. found 
this one: 

Raymond Daniel, secret service 
agent from Omaha, Neb., gave the 
Iowa peace officers attending their | 
annual short course here a formula for 
detecting counterfeit money. One of 


the officers examined one of his dollar 
bills and discovered, to his embar- 
rassment, it was counterfeit, Daniel 
said. 


They Saw the Fair 

THIRTY-THREE officers and employ- 
ees—the entire staffs—of two Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, banks went 
to the New York World’s Fair this 
Summer as guests of the banks. It hap- 
pened thus: 

Harry L. Additon, president of the 
Merchants National Bank and treasurer 
of the Hillsborough County Savings 
Bank, had visited the World of Tomor- 
row several times while in New York on 
business trips. Knowing that many em- 
ployees of the two banks had had Fair- 
less vacations and that others wouldn’t 
have an opportunity to see the big show 
on Flushing Meadows Mr. Additon 
thought it might be a good idea for ev- 
erybody to go. And everybody thought 
so, too. 

The Chase National Bank made the 
arrangements at the New York end and 
when the Manchester banks closed one 
August Saturday noon, the staffs— 
they included members on vacation who 
were called back for the trip—boarded a 
chartered bus for the 300 mile ride to 
the metropolis. They spent the evening 
at the Fair, the night in a nearby hotel, 
and the next day saw as many of the 
exhibits as they had time for. The re- 
turn trip started late Sunday afternoon. 


Accidents Will Happen 


BANKING AMENDS its September pic- 
ture article “Know Your Bank” by 
stating that one of the banks whose ac- 
tivities are illustrated is The lowa-Des 
Moines National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and that the Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank & Trust Company of Rochester, 
New York, should not have been in- 
cluded in the list of institutions. The 
Des Moines bank’s contribution was 
the photograph on page 48, lower half, 
of its lobby display of small home ex- 
hibits. 
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HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL ASSETS OVER $900,000,000 


TO AMERICAN BANKS 
WITH INTERESTS IN CANADA 


Complete correspondent service in all parts 

of Canada through more than 600 individual 

branches. Credit information and assistance in 

arranging trade connections available through 

our Business Development Department. 
Enquiries invited. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


AN INTERNATIONAL BANK SERVING 29 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
New York Agency, 68 William Street 


Af. “ 
PROTECTION 
FOR WRAPPED COINS 


AND PROTECTION IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE 


Chear-Vue WRAPPERS 


The new patented transparent coin wrapper that will save time and eliminate 
errors in handling coins. 


® Protects you because all coins are seen at a glance and spurious coins or slugs are 
immediately detected. 


@ Protects you because mistakes in handling wrong denominations are eliminated 
as coins are quickly distinguishable. 

& a you because fraudulent re-use of wrappers or misuse of names is elim- 
inated. 

@ Protects you because there is less breakage. Coins wrapped in Clear-Vue Wrap- 
pers may be dropped on the floor without breaking the wrapper. 
— and you may have the protection CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrappers offer at 
prices comparable with old style Kraft wrappers. Send for FREE samples today 


and thoroughly test them for the protective features that only CLEAR-VUE can 
give. 


THE STECK COMPANY 


202 NINTH STREET AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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The Customers’ Opinion 


THE PELHAM BANKING ComPANy of 
Pelham, Georgia, wrote to its custom- 
ers: “Tell us sincerely just what you 
think of us.” 

And the bank provided a two-page 
questionnaire for the answers. 

The result was “a little disappoint- 
ing”, to quote W. C. Cooper, president, 
because the replies were nearly all bou- 
quets and “there was very little con- 
structive criticism.’”’ However, some 

folks said they didn’t like the exchange 
AND j | and service charges. These criticisms, 


|| the bank felt, justified the question- 
TRUST COMPANY | naire, and it through 
z advertising, better to acquaint the pub- 
OF NEW YORK 


lic with the justice of the charges. 


FOR CAREFREE 
RELAXATION 


Get away from routine for 
a week or a weekend. En- 
joy the matchless facilities 
of the Hotel Ambassador 
to make your visit perfect. 
Riding, golf, swimming in 
the great salt water pool. 
Or lazy sun-swept hours 
on the sun deck or along 
the boardwalk. Dine on 
marvelous food. Both 
American and European 
plan rates. 


“For some time,” writes Mr. Cooper, 
: “we have been putting on a 15 minute 
‘Service — Maintaining an radio broadcast in which we discuss 


ECONOMICAL AUTUMN 
banking and other topics of i ee 
_ intimate, personalized corre- anking and other topics of interest to Special Rates for children 


spondent bank service. ___ || the community. This has been the most 
% successful advertising we have ever 
"|| done. Incidentally, we are preparing 
Experienee—Officials with | | some radio talks on exchange and serv- 
years of service in this field, ice charges.” 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- Neutrality 
sistance. 


The 
Ambassador 


IN ATLANTIC CITY 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
Managing Director 


A RECENT Associated Press dispatch 
from Scranton, Pennsylvania, which 
. you may have missed: 

A “neutrality law” forbidding 

wa’ ban tellers to discuss the European war 

epee for business which is with depositors was adopted today by 

rightfully theirs. the South Side Bank and Trust Com- | MUUAM Mala 
pany. The bank has many depositors LAMP 
of Polish and German extraction. for your 

EFFICIENT 

A Word about Credit SECRETARY 


: : It her time and h ; 
this to Itza handsome addition to the 
Say editorially about bank credit: office or receptionist’s desk. 
ESTABLISHED 1908 There are farmers who might have | ONE OF 200 MODELS 
: | ive | for th ivat 
sound bank credit and all its ad- | office. Leaders. in 


style and lighting efficiency for 
59 years. Sold by your elec- 
trical or office equipment dealer. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 


S. Robert Schwartz Div. t 
1018 E. Grand Ave., Decatur, Ill. writ 


artes Lamp 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION vantages, but do not. They prefer to 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION use the credit they have with those of 
whom they buy. They will not at- 
tempt to establish or use bank credit, 
and it is certainly their right to use 
whatever form of credit they choose. 
But every young man who goes into 
[ ndex farming should establish bank credit 
as soon as possible and should study 
to to use it properly and to his own ad- 

vantage. Cash may cost him 5 or 6 

BANKING per cent, but it may save him much 
more than that, and with bank credit 


he can have cash and when he needs 
The Index to Volume XX XI it. 


CREDIT COMPARY, sattimore 


Capital & Surplus Over $64,000,000 


MUNDED in 1912, with $300,000 

capital, Commercial Credit Company 
is today one of the largest institutions 
of its kind. It operates through more than 
4,000 employees in 


more than 200 offices 
in the United States | Stert Term Notes 
and Canada, and is | Limitedamounts 


owned by more than | upon request — 
20,000 stockholders. | #t current dis- 


Bank Relations Dept. count rates. 


of BANKING (July 1938—June : 
‘ Here’s an unusual one: 


1939) is now ready. Copies 


Not LONG AGO Robert C. Watson, 
are available on request. president of the ‘Rochester (N. Y.) Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company, and Wil- 
liam G. Watson, vice-president of the 


BANKING 
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Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, twin brothers, observed their 50th 
anniversaries as bankers. And each 
spent his entire half century in the bank 
with which he is now affiliated, or with 
its predecessor. 

William J. Kirby, financial editor of 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
wrote a long feature story about the 
Watsons and their careers, not omitting, 
of course, the account of how they 
started from home that morning 50 
years age to look for work. At noon 
they happened to meet on a street 
corner. Reports Mr. Kirby: 

“T’ve got a position,” said William 

G. “So have I,” responded Brother 

Bob. William G. had been engaged as a 

messenger, or runner, at the Commer- 

cial National Bank of Rochester, situ- 
ated in Main Street East opposite 

Front Street. Robert C. had obtained a 

job as messenger, or runner, at the 

Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 

pany, which last year celebrated its 

semicentennial as a trust and safe 
deposit concern. 


When the Lights Went Out 


IN THE MIDDLE of a busy morning, 
with end-of-the-month business at its 
peak, The First National Bank of 
Dallas found itself without electric 
current because of an overheated trans- 
former in the neighborhood. That day’s 
work showed how modern banking 
service has been speeded up through 
mechanization. Working by the light of 
1,500 candles, the employees used 
hand-cranks on any of the machinery 
that could be operated manually, and 
their work limped along in this fashion 


F. N. Shepherd, former Executive Man- 

ager of the American Bankers Associa- 

tion, sent BANKING this cartoon from 
Saratoga, California 
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AVERAGE DEPOSITOR 
does not object to paying for 
the service he gets, provided he 
gets the quality of service 
for which he is asked to pay. 


Thus service charges and 
compensating balances are 
definitely concerned with 
prompt and efficient collec- 
tion of checks and other items. 


An account with this Bank is 
assurance that you are making 
available to your customers 
the best that modern banking 
facilities afford. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplusand Undivided Profits 
$41,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


YOUNG LADY CAN YOU) SORRY, I DON’T 
TELL ME WHERE THE f EVEN KNOW 
; SECOND NATIONAL {WHERE_THE FIRS 
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BEFORE installing 
modern lighting, 
two bare lamp 
bulb clusters pro- 
vided only 6 foot- 
candles of light 
. .. not enough 
for easy seeing. 
AFTER light - con- 
ditioning, ten in- 
direct fixtures 
with 1000 and 


1500 watt G-E 
MAZDA lamps 
provide 21 foot- 
eandles for com- 
fortable seeing. 


488 


ODERN Light-Conditioning . . . that makes seeing easier 

and reduces fatigue . . . is paying dividends to customers 
and employees alike in the First National Bank of Kenmore, N.Y. 
For light-conditioning helps everyone see more easily . . . transact 
business more quickly and accurately. In addition, the brighter, 
more cheerful atmosphere attracts new customers and gives the 
bank an up-to-date appearance. 
For information on how light-conditioning with G-E MAZDA 
lamps can increase efficiency in your bank or office, write to 
General Electric Co., Dept. 166-B-J, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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until 4 o’clock, when the current was 
restored. At that time operations were 
four hours behind the usual schedule. 


Trust Specialty 


The only national bank ever chartere« 
to do a trust business exclusively, 
opened its doors on July 6. It is the 
Johnson County National Bank and 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Kansas. 
Fred C. Vincent is president of the new 
bank, which has a capital of $250,000. 


The Depositors Said ‘* Yes” 


BANKS IN NEW York STATE are now 
permitted to close on Saturdays during 
July and August and many of them 
did so during the past Summer. One 
bank in the New York Metropolitan 
district, the Bayside National, Queens, 
wanted to know what the depositors 
thought about the closing, so a month- 
long poll was conducted, the question 
being: “Are you in favor of full Satur- 
day holidays for bank employees during 
July and August?” 

Ballots were available at all public 
writing desks on the banking floor, and 
there was a ballot box near the door. 
To vote, a depositor, of his own volition, 
had to pick up a ballot, mark it “Yes” 
or “No”, and put it in the box. 

More than 97 per cent of the voters 
marked the “ Yes”’ square. 


Pennsylvania said 


GOVERNOR JAMES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
in vetoing the bill which would have 
permitted the closing of banks on 
Saturdays during July and August, 
said: “If and when banking interests 
succeed in crystallizing sentiment among 
themselves and agree that the banking 
days during the Summer months should 
be shortened, a general bill to that 
effect would be a matter of public 
knowledge and notice and no incon- 
venience and confusion would result.” 


Optional in California 


In CALIFORNIA a law which went 
into effect on September 19, makes it 
optional with any bank or branch to 
close on Saturdays throughout the year 
or to remain open for business. It does 
not make Saturday a holiday. 


Department Store Bank 


R. H. Macy & Co., New York’s 
largest department store, will apply for 
a state charter incorporating its private 
bank into a state chartered corporation 
to be known as Macy Bank. The new 
setup will continue to take care of 
transactions between the store and its 
customers. 
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“NATIONALS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS” 


says MR. R. H. SNYDER, Cashier of The First-American 
Bank and Trust Company, Middletown, Ohio 
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0 “No doubt you are aware,” says Mr. Snyder, 
“that practically all of the departments in our 
—_ bank are equipped with National Machines. Two 
; years ago we installed your machines in our 
commercial bookkeeping department; last Sep- 
tember we made what we consider one of the 
greatest investments the bank has ever made— 
ie the purchase of a National Central Control and 
have Proof Machine. On January Ist, we transferred 
- our savings accounts over to window posting with 
gust, your equipment. We now have our small loan 
rests department ready to transfer, using the same 
_— kind of equipment as in the savings department. 
“ “The results obtained from these machines 


chat are especially pleasing—particularly those from 
sie the proof machine. This machine has enabled us 
. | to get a complete check on practically every item 


.* | that goes through the bank, has reduced the 

: difference in the cash balance to a minimum, and 

has eliminated lost motion in the final balance. 

“I can safely recommend this equipment to 

—_ any and all bankers who are desirous of modern- 
izing their methods.” 

: ” | The local office of The National Cash 

od Register Company will be glad to demon- 


strate National Machines, and their various 
uses, to you. 


The National Cash 


y for 
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egisier mpany 
| 
new DAYTON, OHIO 
e of Cash Registers Posting Machines Analysis 
° Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines * Postage Meter Machines 
d its Bank-Bookkeeping Machines + Accounting Machine Desks CENTRAL CONTROL AND PROOF DEPARTMENT 


Check-Writing and Signing Machines * Correct Posture Chairs 
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“War involves such a train of unfore- 
seen and unsupposed events that no 


one man can calculate the end”. . . 
Thomas Paine, 1787 


Out of the confused pattern of recent events only one immediate con- 
clusion is self-evident: No bank, no matter how remote from financial 
centers, can isolate its investments from the effects of world turmoil. 


What your bank should do now depends on your investment policy 
and allocation of earning assets prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 
What your bank should do a month hence will depend on world-wide 
events over which you have no control and about which any one 
man’s sources of information are necessarily scant indeed. 


Certainly the /east your bank can do today is to continuously review 
your investment policy and continuously reappraise the individual issues 
in your investment portfolio in the light of each day’s news. That day- 
by-day examination demands a comprehensive knowledge of events in 
all the capitals of the world plus precise interpretation of the investment 
significance of each event in terms of your bank’s self-interest. Quite 
obviously no one man can be expected to cope single-handed with this task 
which is taxing the combined brains of every financial center of the world. 


Moody’s claims no omniscience in the present situation. Nor does 
Moody’s claim infallible judgment now and into the uncertain future. 
But we do believe that Moody’s Bank Supervisory Service offers the most 
practical assistance you can obtain in reorienting your investment policy 
and reshaping your investment holdings to meet the new conditions. 


How much Moody’s Bank Supervisory Service can accomplish for your 
bank and what it will cost, we cannot tell until we have had opportunity 
to discuss your present position in detail. This we will be glad to do, 
in the belief that out of a mutually-frank discussion of your problem 
and the application of our services, a mutually desirable conclusion may 
be forthcoming. Your inquiry will, of course, involve no obligation. 


MOODYS INVESTORS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 
65 Broadway, New York City . 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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War’s Financial Riddle 


By EDWARD H. COLLINS 


Mr. CoLtins, a frequent writer for BANKING, is Associate 
Financial Editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 


ime last month under the impact of the war news 

from Europe, history was merely repeating itself in 
the financial markets. For one of the first automatic reactions 
of the trader in securities, faced with the possibility of a 
major war, is to turn from investment issues to those of a 
more speculative character. 

This impulse is based on something more than trading 
instinct. Broadly speaking, it stems from the fact that war 
is associated in the public mind with three conditions that 
are normally not likely to be conducive to the investment 
mood. In the first place, it introduces new and uncertain 
elements of risk, thus placing a premium on the spirit of 
speculation. In the second place, it provides the vehicle for 
such speculative activities in the form of war materials and 
“war shares”. In the third place, it usually produces rising 
commodity prices and, more often than not, rising interest 
rates. A definitely higher level of commodity prices means, 
of course, reduced purchasing power for the person with a 
fixed income (typified by the long-term bondholder), while 
mounting interest rates have the effect of opening up new 
and more profitable alternative avenues of investment. 

With Europe re-engaged in a major war, and with this 
country certain to feel the latter’s repercussions economi- 
cally, if not in a military sense, it is pertinent to inquire how 
far the forces enumerated above exerted themselves on the 
American high grade bond market 25 years ago and what 
the outlook is for a repetition of that experience. 

What happened on that former occasion can be summed 
up briefly. Before the episode was over (including its imme- 
diate speculative aftermath) high grade long term obligations 
had suffered very substantially, falling from an average yield 
of 4.63 per cent in July, 1914, to prices at which they yielded 
6.11 per cent, in May 1920. However, while these are the 
bare, over-all facts, it is important to call attention to two 
considerations which make the picture, when viewed from 
the present, distinctly less gloomy. 

The first of these is the fact that it was not the European 
war, of itself, that wrought havoc with bond prices, but 
American participation in these hostilities. The second is 


W ine the Government bond market wavered for a 
ti 
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that, while the decline in high grade obligations, once it got 
under way, was quite severe, as measured by normal cyclical 
standards, it was comparatively short-lived. The market for 
gilt-edged issues was shaken momentarily—as it was last 
month—when Wall Street first received news of the war. But, 
as reference to the accompanying chart will show, high grade 
railroad issues—then regarded as the cream of American se- 
curities—stood at almost precisely the same level at the end 
of almost three years of European warfare (or just prior to 
our entrance, in April, 1917) as they did in the early Summer 
of 1914. (In July 1914 the average was 4.45; in March 1917 
it stood at 4.47.) From the time that this country found itself 
in the position of having to raise and equip its own army, in 
addition to financing the needs of the Allies, however, the 
strain on the economy—and particularly on the nation’s 
credit resources—steadily increased, finding reflection in 
swiftly mounting commodity prices and interest rates. 

The extent of the credit stringency in the Spring of 1920 
can be seen from the fact that commercial paper rates had 
soared as high as 8 per cent by that time, while the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, in order to discourage a further 
monetary expansion had raised its rediscount rate to 7 per 
cent. 

As late as Armistice week, the 414 per cent Liberty bonds 
had sold for around 99, or only slightly under the subscription 
price. “In 1920,” however, Alexander D. Noyes notes in his 
War Period in American Finance, “the market for these 
bonds was very severely shaken.” The immediate causes, 
Mr. Noyes recalls, came: “first, through the direct influ- 
ence of the high Reserve bank and open market money rates; 
next through the heavy realizing of business men and cor- 
porations that had been large subscribers to the Liberty 


There is no doubt that the problem ahead for the 
banking authorities is a real one. But if an unprece- 
dented strength in the banking and monetary system, 
an abundance of practical experience in Washington, 
and wholehearted cooperation between the banks, on 
the one hand, and the monetary authorities on the other, 
mean anything, then that problem is, to put it mildly, 
by no means insoluble. . . 
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loans and now needed the money to conduct their own ex- 
pensive trade, and finally, through the outpour of bonds 
from discouraged individual investors who had either taken 
fright at the already large decline or who, not having paid off 
the bank loans with which they had raised the purchase 
money, were confronted with a charge of 6 per cent or more 
to carry the 414 per cent investment.” 

Under the combined impact of these various forces, the 
price of the Liberty 414s, which had been subscribed to at 
par, fell, in May 1920, as low as 82, and even the Victory 
434s, with but three years to run, sold below 95. Mr. Noyes, 
referring to this episode, observes that “the market’s rating 
of the Government’s credit was on an interest basis higher 
than 5 per cent; something which could not have been said 
even in the panic of 1873.” 

This is perhaps an unfortunate manner of describing the 
situation, since it seems to imply that there was some ques- 
tion in the public mind as to the Government’s ability to 
meet its engagements. It is highly doubtful Mr. Noyes meant 
to convey that idea. Certainly, it would be as far from the 
truth to suggest that the low price of Government bonds 
then was (except in a purely comparative sense) a measure 
of the Government’s credit standing as it would be to say 
that the extraordinarily low yields of recent years could be 
similarly interpreted. The 1920 decline in Governments was 
a credit phenomenon, pure and simple; and when the credit 
squeeze had passed the crisis in Government bonds quickly 
passed with it. By 1922 prices had returned approximately 
to their prewar levels. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


SO much for what happened in the Great War. The next 
question is, What may we expect in the months and years 
ahead, in view of what happened on the former occasion and 
in view of conditions today as they parallel or contrast 
with those of 1914? 

Obviously this must depend, in the first place, on the course 
taken by a number of quite unpredictable events. Will the 
war which was launched on September 1 be of long duration, 
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or will it be short? Will the Allied nations be able to purchase 
materials here in the unlimited quantities in which they 
bought in the years 1914-1917? (As this is written Congress 
has been called into session for the purpose of liberalizing 
the Neutrality Act, which holds the answer to this question, 
but Congress has not yet assembled.) Will the democratic 
nations be able to keep the sea lanes open, as they did in the 
case of the first World War? And, finally—and most im- 
portantly, perhaps—will the United States be able to keep 
out of the war, or will it find itself drawn in as it was 25 
years ago? 


THE SAFEST ASSUMPTIONS 


IT is not possible to canvass all these possibilities in a single 
short article, so let us make what, on the basis of current 
probabilities, seems like the safest assumption in each case. 
Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that the war will 
be a long one; that the British and French will be able to 
finance the purchase of munitions and material here in un- 
limited quantities and ship them safely; and, finally, that 
this time the United States will succeed in remaining aloof 
from hostilities. In such a situation might we fairly expect 
the bond market to behave much as it did in the case of the 
last war, to give a better performance, or to prove even less 
stable? 

On the face of things there are obviously certain good 
reasons for feeling apprehensive as this new war begins to 
unfold. This is because in one or two respects the Govern- 
ment bond market today would seem, superficially at least, 
to be more vulnerable to the inflationary conditions of war 
than it was on the last occasion. In the first place, where 
there was, comparatively speaking, no Government debt 
then, the debt at the present time is measured by $40,440,- 
000,000 in direct obligations and $5,502,000,000 guaranteed 
—a grand total of $45,942,000,000. Again, the budget was 
balanced annually prior to the World War; at the present 
time it has been unbalanced for nine years, with no imme- 
diate probability of a change in that situation. For a third 
thing, gilt-edge bond prices are enormously higher than they 
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were when Europe started to war almost a generation ago. 
Where such issues were selling then on a 4 per cent basis, 
they were quoted on a basis of around 2% per cent just be- 
fore the recent invasion of Poland, and during the first week 
in June they stood at the highest price—or the lowest yield 
basis—in history, a basis of 2.07 per cent. Finally, there is at 
least a possibility, as Messrs. Madden and Nadler point out 
in their excellent recent study (prepared for the Institute of 
International Finance), Possible Economic Effects of a Euro- 
pean War, that “the demand for and the price of American 
products will increase much more rapidly than was the case 
following the outbreak of war in 1914.” (The rise between 
1914 and 1917 was about 70 per cent, against an ultimate 
rise, attained in 1920, or approximately 170 per cent.) 

These, clearly, are handicaps that must be reckoned with 
in comparing 1939 with 1914. Given 1914 conditions in other 
particulars they might well, indeed, be overwhelming handi- 
caps. But by the same token, had the stock market of 1939 
been the stock market of 1914 it would have been over- 
whelmed by the initial rush of war selling last month. We 
know, of course, that it was not. We know that it absorbed 
that selling without difficulty, and that its ability to do so 
constituted the most important market development of that 
highly critical period. Once rid of the fear that the Stock Ex- 
change might be forced to close, the speculative community 
went on to stage one of the most impressive buying move- 
ments in recent history. 


A DIFFERENT MARKET 


THIS happened not only because the stock market had 
grown up since 1914, but because the whole public market— 
in the sense of the nation’s capacity to absorb securities— 
had grown up. In 1914, it is true, there was no public debt 
of consequence; but it is equally true that there was no bond 
market. This was so, for example, because the great fiduciary 
institutions—which now hold some $4,500,000,000 of the 
public debt—were infants in stature compared with today. 
Again, it was so because, as Mr. Noyes indicates, many own- 
ers of Government bonds in the war years were inexperienced 
investors, holding these securities on margin and unequipped 
financially to carry them through a few months of low prices. 
But to an even greater extent it was so because the country’s 
commercial banking system simply did not have the capacity 
for credit expansion to cope with a situation as big as that 
which it was called on to face in the war years. 


ALMOST LIMITLESS CREDIT 


THE basic question that has to be answered, it seems to this 
writer, is the question, Has the country the credit to finance 
another boom of the sort engendered by the war of 1914, and 
perhaps even greater? And the answer to this would seem to 
be unqualifiedly in the affirmative. The total current cost of 
the world war to the United States has been placed at 
$25,000,000,000; and it resulted in an expansion of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 in commercial bank deposits. It was 
this credit expansion, resulting from the boom in commodity 
prices, that ran money rates up to panic levels in 1920 and 
produced the near collapse in the bond market. In order to 
provide themselves with reserves in that period the banks 
had to borrow in unprecedented amounts at the Federal 
Reserve System, with the result that average rediscounts 
with the central banks ran up from $10,000,000 in 1914 to 
$660,000,000 in 1917, to $1,760,000,000 in 1918, to $2,215,- 
000,000 in 1919, and finally to $2,557,000,000 in 1920. 

If the contrast between the modest public debt of the 
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Government in 1914 and today is striking, then the banking 
comparison is even more striking. In 1914 the nation’s gold 
stocks stood at $2,638,000,000 and as late as 1920 they were 
only in the neighborhood of $4,000,000,000. Today they total 
approximately $17,000,000,000, or more than four times the 
1920 figure. What is more important, where the banks were 
actually in debt to the Federal Reserve when the first World 
War began, today they not only are out of debt, but have 
the greatest total of excess reserves in the world’s history. At 
mid-September the figure stood at $5,270,000,000, a base 
sufficiently large to permit an expansion of $30,000,000,000 
in bank deposits. But even this does not measure the full 
potentialities for credit expansion. As Madden and Nadler 
point out, of the $17,000,000,000 in gold in the country’s 
monetary stocks, $2,500,000,000 has not entered the credit 
structure at all, while if it wishes the Federal Reserve Board 
may reduce reserve requirements to the point where present 
reserves will support, not six times, but ten times, their total 
in deposits. On top of this is the probability that we should 
get a large part of the British and French gold holdings, 
which have recently been mobilized as “war chests” for 
purchasing materials abroad. Ali in all, there would seem 
to be an almost limitless supply of credit available at the 
present time. 

It need scarcely be said that, however desirable this may 
be in the interest of maintaining money rates at something 
like normal, or even present, levels, it contains other less 
happy implications. It is one thing to maintain easy money; 
it is quite another thing to keep money easy and at the same 
time prevent a boom of major proportions from developing. 


SOME RECENT SAFEGUARDS 


MEANTIME, the Government, through the Treasury and 
the Reserve System, has shown that it has a clear sense of 
its responsibility in the present war emergency. One of the 
first steps taken by the Reserve System was to extend to 
banks other than members the privilege of borrowing on 
their direct Government obligations at par, at the bank rate. 
Since long term issues are in most cases well above parity 
at the present writing, this move has thus far had little 
practical effect aside from its evidence that the Reserve 
means to protect the market from a repetition of the events 
of 1920. The part of the debt covered by this privilege in- 
cludes some $15,000,000,000, or more than half the debt in 
the hands of individuals and institutions outside the Govern- 
ment and the Reserve banks. Of the total debt—direct and 
guaranteed—$8 385,000,000 is held by Government agencies, 
$18,28 1,000,000 by banks, members and non-members, $4,55 1,- 
000,000 by insurance companies and $14,442,000,000 by non- 
agency and non-institutional holders. 

Other moves to reassure the market taken thus far have 
been the Treasury’s abandonment of its plans to raise any 
new money last month; the reduction in the Boston redis- 
count rate to 1 per cent, and open market operations amount- 
ing in the first half of September to approximately $400,000,- 
000. Even more important than these moves, perhaps, 
however, has been the naming of three men to work with 
the Treasury who are experienced in the banking field and 
have the complete confidence of the banking community. 
They are W. Randolph Burgess, of the National City Bank 
of New York; Tom K. Smith, of the Boatman’s National 
Bank of St. Louis, and Earle Bailie, of the banking house of 
J. and W. Seligman & Co., New York City. 

Meanwhile, for their part, the banks have made it clear 
that they mean to cooperate with the Treasury. 
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Mr. Dickinson is president of The Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lications. 


TEXT: Among all this people there were seven hundred chosen 
men left-handed; everyone could sling stones at an hair-breadth, 
and not miss. JUDGES 20:16. 


group of seven hundred such accurate southpaws as 

those described in the Good Book. Men in manage- 
ment are needed who know that unless industry starts now 
and quickly to present facts to the economic middle class, 
our whole profit motive is in grave danger. We require men 
who will shoot straight and fast at the easily seen objective. 
The vast majority of plain, sound American citizens have 
no idea of the present handicaps placed upon the industries 
which make it possible for them to earn a living for them- 
selves and their families. There are only a few men in man- 
agement who know and are doing anything at all about 
spreading the facts to the ordinary folks who create public 
opinion, who are, in fact, the people that will eventually 
decide what kind of a national economy we shall live under. 

There are too many men in management who talk only to 
themselves or their own kind. They are the sort of people 
who attend conventions and make speeches at each other. 
They are men carrying linoleum to Lancaster or Kodaks 
to Rochester. They are already sold on what business is, its 
background and its need for a profit. 

The economic middle class doesn’t know the facts. This 
class is the natural ally of business. The small businessmen, 
skilled artisans, professional people, all desire to inform 
themselves. They are the people who send Congressmen to 
Congress and state legislators to state legislatures. They 
make or break administrations. Their representatives okay 
or refuse to confirm appointments. 

It is easy for elected politicians when they get a “mandate” 
to claim that private enterprise does not function in the 
public interest, that this fact caused the present depression 
to begin and to last this long time, causing enormous losses; 
that their policies are necessary to reform it or replace it 
with a better system. Private enterprise sits back and takes 
it on the chin when such things as the following are said. 
This gem is from a recent talk made by A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State, to the National Economic 
Committee. He asserted, Private enterprise has failed.” 
Then he added this: 

“Briefly, the Government will have to enter into the 
direct financing of activities now supposed to be private; 
and a continuance of that direct financing must mean 
inevitably that the Government ultimately will control and 
own those activities. Put differently, if the Government 
undertakes to create wealth by using its own credit at the 
rate of four billions or so a year, and if its work is well done, 
the Government will be acquiring direct productive mecha- 
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W sou we need most in America today is a fighting 


Needed—Seven Hundred Leaders 


nisms at the rate of four billions’ worth a year or thereabouts. 
Over a period of years the Government gradually will come 
to own most of the productive plants of the United States.” 

Management has been entirely too dumb in not telling 
the public some of the facts which it knows. 

An experienced reporter and public relations man told a 
large group of sales executives recently how remiss some 
managements had been in this respect. He said: 

“In the front office of most companies I have studied, sits 
at least one gentleman who is almost astronomically remote 
from the public. He does not get around as you do. He does 
not listen to the talk of the man on the street. He cannot 
therefore know what goes on in most people’s minds. 

“Such a business leader is, in my observation, as great a 
handicap to business as all the professional regulators, the 
critical cranks and witch-burners who are attacking business 
today. 

“For business is still suffering from memories of days 
when our country seemed as fantastically prosperous and 
reckless as an old-time mining town. When the customers had 
few wants and many dollars, our leading executives did not 
have to peer deeply into people’s minds. Public relations 
almost took care of themselves. 

“Those days have passed. They live only in the minds of 
those older men who experienced them. No successful busi- 
ness leader can hedge himself behind a few courtiers who 
know only how to say ‘yes’. He must mingle with ordinary 
people—in person when he can, and through your eyes and 
your ears at all other times. 

We need badly fewer hermits in the front office, more men 


like those left-handed sling-shot experts described in my 
text. 


NO DOUBT ABOUT THE TARGET 


THE Goliath that these left-handed shooters should be out 
to hit is misinformed public opinion. Public opinion is like 
a river flowing toward the sea. It usually goes along calmly. 
Then a great flood wave of retrogression rolls around the 
world and washes away some of the essential principles of 
civilization. It has lifted up and bears along on its bosom 
today millions of our own people who drift with the world’s 
tide and ride the waves of envy, malice and lust for power, 
driven by the winds of blind demagoguery. In the last four 
years the underpinnings of personal liberty, individual 
enterprise and private profit have been seriously shaken by 
this flood of misguided public opinion. Our structure 
wouldn’t be in such grave present danger if some of the 
timbers hadn’t been weakened by a certain amount of moral 
decay in the character of our own people, and sapped by the 
silent, persistent, subterranean invasion of termites who 
have been able to change the calm river of public opinion 
into a potentially destructive flood. 

Management must start, and start quickly, to battle 
against the fallacies misguided public opinion has turned into 
this destructive flood. For example, there is the fallacy that 
industry operates for the benefit of a few rich men. This 
ignores the fact that almost all the big men at the top came 
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from the humble jobs at the bottom, and that industry has 
provided the means for wider distribution of wealth than has 
ever been attained by all the planned economies of the past 
ten thousand years. 

I am strongly of the opinion that unless the contributions 
of our industrial system are explained to consumers and the 
economic middle class, especially the opinion makers, in 
terms of their own interest, the system itself cannot stand 
against the storm of fallacies that rides the air in this era of 
easy, world-wide and instantaneous communication. One 
thing management can do, and that quickly, is to use adver- 
tising; frank, open, above-board, paid advertising with a 
signature at the bottom. Nothing camouflaged, nothing in 
the nature of a lobbying move. Sometimes labor policies 
are not understood and should be changed. Many a manu- 
facturer has found himself in trouble because he thought his 
employees knew his attitude and his policies, but he left all 
the education of his workers to outsiders. Some manu- 
facturers, and many of them who have done a real job, have 
first cleaned up the bad spots in their own set-ups, then told 
about it, with modern sales and advertising methods. 

W. H. Lowe, president of The Paraffine Companies, did 
an outstanding job when he began to treat his employees 
like prospects, offering prizes for the best stories on items 
which the company produced, where raw materials come 
from, etc. He ran true and false contests just as a big adver- 
tiser would, with cash prizes for employees. Lowe rewrote his 
personnel policy completely because he found his employees 
didn’t understand it. He improved, repackaged, simplified 
his product (policy), then sold it aggressively with paid 
advertising directed to his employees. 


USE ADVERTISING. HERE’S WHY 


BANKING has suggested to the businessman (in a survey— 
And Facts) that it is time to tell the facts, and has come to 
the same conclusion here stated, namely: use advertising. 
Its reasons: 

1. Advertising is official. 

2. Unlike publicity, it can’t be altered or subjected to 
interpretation. 

3. Paid advertisements are public property and thereby 
more potent than direct mail. 

What shall this advertising say? BANKING has a good solu- 
tion for this question. Whenever banks make loans to busi- 
ness, they express concretely their faith in that business and 
its management. The facts which contribute to that necessary 
belief are: 

The management of the business—its personnel; its 
record of accomplishment; its character; its ability, not only 
to make money, but to get along with its employees, to keep 
its stockholders satisfied and informed, to buy fairly, to 
produce economically and continuously, to merchandise and 
sell its goods in such a way that the market will be held and 
developed further; the financial history of the company—its 
current financial record, details of its corporate set-up, its 
reputation in the trade, its distribution methods and its 
standing in its own community. 
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“Upon such data carefully accumulated and confidentially 
held, a bank decides whether to extend or withhold its 
faith—its credit,” states BANKING’s survey. 

“The same type of material which induces faith in the 
banker in large measure will induce faith and belief among 
the public;—which can constitute ‘a public credit file of 
facts.’ 

“The reasons for the faith of the banker and that of the 
ordinary citizen may differ in detail. They will not differ in 
essentials. The banker is trained to recognize the implica- 
tions in corporation history and statements; to others, the 
corporation itself must interpret these implications in simple 
straightforward terms to the public.” 

The following offers another concrete proposition: Let 
bankers urge businessmen to use for their advertising copy 
material on some of the following points from their own 
records. 

Wages—Where do they come from and where do they go? 
How and why are they a first claim upon industry’s gross 
income? What is their average ratio to industry’s total of 
costs? 

Prices—Why are they what they are? Have they been 
lowered by improved production and wider, easier distribu- 
tion? The relationship among prices, quality, fair wages and 
mass purchasing power. 

Profits—Why profitless business, lacking adequate incen- 
tive for either management or workman, would sacrifice 
morale and respectable standards—either of product quality 
or of production volume. 

Taxes—No matter how burdensome they become, who is it 
that ultimately pays them? The American Federation of 
Labor has published some really hot material on this. 

There are scores of other advertising copy ideas lying 
around in every plant. Young president Lewis H. Brown of 
Johns-Manville has used advertising to tell the communities 
in which J.-M. plants are located what good citizens his 
workers are, how much payroll money goes into local stores, 
other vivid and simple facts well presented. Also, just to 
prove that it isn’t only the young men who see this great 
opportunity for the most modern and effective use of a 
totally new kind of advertising, cOnsider the case of The 
Columbian Carbon Company and its 81-year-old president, 
Frederick F. Curtze of Erie, Pennsylvania. He has been 
using full-page advertising space in magazines reaching 
millions to point out that 

1. Industry in America represents an average investment 
of $6,500 for each wage earner. In other words, industry has 
spent that substantial sum in plant, machinery, tools and 
other equipment to enable each of its forty million wage 
earners to work. 

2. This $6,500 per worker comes from the savings of in- 
dividuals here and throughout the world. 

3. The flow of savings into industry has lately dried up, 
obsolescent equipment in many plants is not being replaced, 
millions of potential wage earners have no work because 
of fear of present and future taxes. 

His copy ends with an appeal to the great body of wage 
earners to stand with industry in helping dissipate this fear 
of taxes which is holding back business. 

I have taken but three examples out of perhaps 30 leaders 
of industry who are starting now to tell facts in paid adver- 
tising. All hail to these 30-odd. But reinforcements are 
badly needed—right now, today. 

Where are the six hundred and seventy other “chosen 
men” who can shoot straight and not miss? 
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BANKING offers here the initial article of a study covering all 
important phases of insurance from a banking standpoint. 
Other articles will appear in subsequent issues, dealing with 
such aspects of the question as organizing an insurance depart- 
ment, analysis of insurance needs, material damage, legal 
liability, direct financial loss and insurance on borrowers. 

The basic principles discussed here are as applicable to a 
small bank as to a large one. 

The authors of the material are HAROLD G. EBERLE, mana- 
ger of the insurance department, Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Co., Hartford, Conn., and Horace W. ERVIN, account execu- 
tive, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Mr. ERVIN specializes in insurance company accounts. 


the officers’ platform. No longer does it lie sealed in a 

cellar awaiting call for duty only “in case of need”’. 
Rather, through a combination of events and influences, it 
has emerged from that dreary state of neglect into a better 
appreciated, active force of protection that is full of life and 
meaning, providing effective coverage against loss of assets 
and income, owned and managed. 

Almost a score of reasons share the glory for this new, 
vitalized interest in the power of insurance. The work of the 
American Bankers Association Insurance Committee, as 
well as of the Protective Committee and Bank Management 
Commission, and the insurance course at the Graduate 
School of Banking, all certainly deserve mention. Growth of 
banking services to the public, too, has brought bankers into 
closer, more frequent and necessarily more informed contact 
with insurance coverages. Another reason is persistent pio- 
neering by insurance companies to match every new phase 
of hazard that rears its ugly head, and to provide adequate 
protection against it. As to old, well known hazards, insur- 
ance companies constantly endeavor to furnish better, 
broader coverages so that—just as a popular character in 
one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operettas would have the 
“punishment fit the crime’”—the coverage will fit the risk 

. more snugly. 
Still another reason is the realization of bankers that 


[tie oticene has stepped out of the bank vault and up to 


very often savings can be effected through a better selec- 


tion of coverages, or by eliminating or reducing certain 
hazards. Banks also find that a closer-to-home knowledge of 
the workings of insurance underwriting and claim procedure 
is instrumental in obtaining, with the local insurance agent’s 
help, adequate, all-around coverage and more satisfactory 
adjustment of losses. 

Other related forces in this trend to better understanding 
of the breadth and limits of insurance protection are (1) 
continued acquisition by banks of properties which they 
manage as owners, or through foreclosure, or as executor, 
receiver, trustee or in another fiduciary capacity, and (2) 
activity in loans where, increasingly, bankers are examining 
borrowers’ insurance coverage as one means of measuring 
soundness of management. 

Then too, the banker is governed by a newly impressed 
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sense of his vital task of conservation. No great insight is 
needed to discern the shift in emphasis in recent years from 
getting to keeping. “To have and to hold” fitly describes 
the problem of every estate in its struggle for survival in a 
changing environment. 

Conservation has not only been in the air but in the ads. 
Messages on the preservation of estates against loss through 
economic changes, ageing of property and fading of indus- 
tries have been numerous in the paid insertions of brokerage 
houses, investment counsels and trust companies. 

The part that hazard continues to play in reducing wealth 
is stupendous. The sum of $265,000,000 was sacrificed to 
fire in 1938, according to an estimate of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Embezzlement is reputed to have 
lopped off $200,000,000 more, and forgery is credited with 
a similar amount of loss. Traffic accidents, according to the 
National Safety Council, caused a waste of roughly $1,400,- 
000,000. Each year burglary, robbery, theft and larceny 
carve further fat slices from private income, and the com- 
bined loss of rents, payrolls, profits and business earnings by 
the occurrence of hazard is uncounted. 

With all this staring him in the face, the banker feels dis- 
posed to exercise greater care in safeguarding assets his bank 
owns or manages for others. In this solemn, if expected obli- 
gation, insurance looms up as a praiseworthy helpmeet. 


THE LOGICAL ANSWER 

THE new interest of banks in insurance naturally turns at- 
tention on the basic force against which insurance is designed 
to protect—the archfoe, Hazard. Banks are beginning to 
realize that as large buyers of insurance, they best serve 
their own and clients’ interests by centralizing control of 
insurance in one department. This makes it easier not only 
to see to it that all hazards that may create loss are covered 
but also, with a competent insurance agent’s help, to pur- 
chase coverage economically and adequately. 

Such a centralized department may, if advisable, be com- 
prised of a single individual having a reasonable amount of 
bank training and foresight, preferably an officer. Where 
activity is not sufficient to demand full-time work in insur- 
ance, the department may be handled by an officer who 
devotes a few hours a day to it. 

This officer will make it his business to become familiar 
with all properties, their location, type, structure, etc., on 
which his bank has an insurable interest, as owner, mort- 
gagee or trustee. He will be responsible for coverages needed 
by the bank in the normal operation of its business, such as 
fire, forgery, employee dishonesty, burglary and robbery, 
safe deposit, messenger, interior and hold-up, plate glass 
and various forms covering liability the bank may have or 
acquire through a contractual relationship, such as construc- 
tion work and repairs. He will not only become familiar 
with the provisions of the standard fire policy, but will in 
time be on common ground with the local insurance agent in 
understanding those increasingly popular coverages that 
prevent loss by hazard to hidden values, such as rents, inter- 
est in good lease, profits, business earnings, accounts receiv- 
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able, evidences of debt. He will, in addition, be consulted by 
the loan officer on whether prospective borrowers are ade- 
quately covered against all phases of hazard that may 
jeopardize security of the bank’s loans. 

He will be your bank’s nearest source of new information 
on developments and changes in policies and bonds. Through 
dealings with competent local agents of various companies, 
he will come to know which companies are best for certain 
types of coverage, which for others.* By studying their finan- 
cial strength and operating and loss ratios, and by actual 
tests of local agent cooperation, he will know which best 
meet your requirements of stability, efficiency and service. 

Above all, this officer will approach the subject of protec- 
tion in a direct and logical way through an understanding 
of the basic philosophy governing hazard and insurance. 
He will know, for example, that under no circumstances can 
a house or property be insured: that only the bank’s or 
owner’s insurable interest in that house or property can be 
indemnified against loss. 


EXACT KNOWLEDGE IS IMPORTANT 


WHEN he buys insurance for the bank he will know what is 
protected and what is excluded. The importance of know- 
ing exclusions is illustrated by misfortunes of the 1938 
hurricane which played havoc in New England. Wind and 
high water were nature’s vicious weapons in this catas- 
trophe. Certain known owners of shore property, fortu- 
nate in having windstorm protection, felt amply covered 
also against damage by high water, and were not afraid 
to boast of a 90-ft. tide! But insurance adjusters, who worked 
with company instructions to act liberally in settling claims 
even where doubt existed as to cause of damage, were forced 
to disabuse excessive confidence. Exclusions in the pol- 
icy stated that no coverage was provided when dam- 
age was caused by waves built or blown up by the wind. 
Windstorm was covered in this case, but high water was not. 

The answer, then, to the bank’s knotty problem of con- 
tinuous protection is an insurance department centrally 
controlled and capably managed by a knowing individual. 
One eye is always on hazard, the other on protection. Behind 
is an intelligence alert to the danger of loss, yet poised in the 
knowledge of existing coverage. 

Don’t look immediately for cash dividends from “cen- 
tralized control’’, but reward in value will very soon be felt 
in greater assurance of protection on every front through 
supervision that can be as accurately and efficiently managed 
as teller’s cash, accounts receivable or credit to a trust ac- 
count. Cash savings make their appearance in premium 
reductions that can often be realized by cutting down or 
eliminating hazards. 

On rented properties, for instance, it is sometimes feasible, 
after reviewing rates with the insurance agent, to secure the 
cooperation of tenants in reducing “aftercharges” on fire 


* Most banks may share their insurance patronage with a number of 
local agents for reciprocal reasons, yet with intelligent selection any 
bank would find itself a shrewder buyer of insurance by depending upon 
perhaps four or five of the group, each a specialist in his own fire or 
casualty field. 
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premiums by removing their cause, which may be hazards 
such as storing of cleaning fluids in unapproved containers, 
discharging sand blast from shoe repair machines into 
wooden boxes, and other conditions potentially dangerous. 

Or, when buildings are of a type in which sprinklers can be 
installed, the cost of installation can sometimes be offset 
by savings in building insurance premiums or by getting in- 
creased rentals from tenants for this advantage. 

Then in casualty lines, various types of coverage are sub- 
ject to “equity discounts” which are obtained upon applica- 
tion through a central bureau. “ Equity-on-experience” 
discounts may be granted if, over a period of time, the 
underwriter’s ratio of loss is better than anticipated and the 
premium return to the insuring company too high. 

A case in point is that of a building on which higher limits 
for elevator liability were desired than the $20,000/$80,000 
maintained. Upon proper application, and owing to good 
underwriting experience, it was possible for the insured to 
obtain, through lowered rate, limits of $25,000/$200,000 for 
a premium $60 less than that which had been paid for the 
lower limits of protection. 

The officer in charge of the insurance department will no 
doubt devise an orderly and efficient method of procedure. 
He may begin by listing on cards all policy expirations and 
renewals covering insurance on properties in the bank’s 
management, with a cross index of property locations. These 
cards may be broken down into certain natural classifica- 
tions, such as: 


1. Properties on which bank is mortgagee. 

2. Properties managed by bank as fiduciary, and foreclosed 
real estate. 

3. Properties managed by bank as owner. 

4. Insurance contracts held by bank in agency or attorney 
accounts. 


On these cards may be listed various points of information 
for ready reference, such as the following used on mortgaged 
properties: 


. Date of expiration. 

. Name of mortgagor and present owner 
. Amount of coverage and type. 

. Property location. 

. Agent and company. 


With some such simple system, elaborated upon as ex- 
perience dictates, plus a fairly free hand to develop respon- 
sibly, and occasional talks with competent local agents to 
become and keep informed on facts and figures, the officer 
will be well on the way toward completing the framework of 
an efficient bank insurance department. 

The bank with such a department is better organized to 
provide, as a supplementary commercial loan function, 
facilities for premium financing by which its customers can 
(1) enjoy premium savings through buying 3- to 5-year term 
insurance, (2) budget premium payments in regular monthly 
instalments and (3) avoid large annual demands on operating 
capital. 

Trust work has become highly specialized and technical, 
and banks have found it advisable, even necessary, to cen- 
tralize fiduciary activities in specially trained departments 
having convenient access when needed to legal counsel. 
Insurance, too, has become complex with growth and it, no 
less than trust work, is better and more intelligently super- 
vised in a department managed by an individual who knows 
its power and scope and who has within reach the ready 
assistance of local agents. 
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National Bank Taxation’s Status 


The author, a widely known authority on the subject, has 
written frequently for BANKING on bank taxation. At present 
a member of the New York law firm of Saxe, Cole and Anderson, 
he was at one time president of the New York State Tax De- 
partment. 


ECTION 5219 of the U. S. Revised Statutes (Title 12, 

) U. S. Code, Section 548) contains the provisions for the 

state taxation of national banks as Federal instrumen- 
talities. 

Graves v. O’Keefe, decided by the U. S. Supreme Court 
March 27, 1939, indicates the new limitation of the con- 
stitutional immunity of Federal agencies or instrumentalities 
from state taxation. Justice Butler, writing the dissenting 
opinion concurred in by Justice McReynolds, finally ob- 
served: “But safely it may be said that presently marked 
for destruction is the doctrine of reciprocal immunity that by 
recent decisions here has been so much impaired.” 

However, this epoch-making decision actually only de- 
cided one question, to wit, whether the tax laid by a state 
upon the salary of an employee of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, a Federal instrumentality, imposes an un- 
constitutional burden upon the Government of the United 
States. The Court pointed out that Congress had incor- 
porated the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation as an in- 
strumentality of the United States and exempted from taxa- 
tion its franchise, its capital, reserves and surplus, and its 
loans and income; also its bonds, as to principal and interest 
from Federal and state taxation, except surtaxes, estate, in- 
heritance and gift taxes. Its real property was made subject 
to taxation to the same extent as other real property. But 
Congress had been silent as to granting or withholding im- 
munity from state taxation of the salary of the employees 
of the corporation and the Congressional intent with respect 
thereto, the Court held, was not to be implied from the 
statute. 

The Court said: 


“The constitutional immunity of either government from taxation 
by the other, where Congress is silent, has its source in an implied re- 
striction upon the powers of the taxing government. * * * It follows 
that when exemption from state taxation is claimed on the ground 
that the federal government is burdened by the tax, and Congress 
has disclosed no intention with respect to the claimed immunity, it is 
in order to consider the nature and effect of the alleged burden, and 
if it appears that there is no ground for implying a constitutional im- 
munity, there is equally a want of any ground for assuming any 
purpose on the part of Congress to create an immunity.” 


The opinion makes no suggestion that the state taxation 
of salaries of Federal governmental employees may be dis- 
criminatory and undoubtedly the Supreme Court would 
hold unconstitutional any state statute taxing their salaries 
higher than that of other individuals or favoring the latter 
with greater exemptions. 

The dicta in Graves v. O’Keefe definitely recognizes two 
fundamental principles appertaining to the Federal im- 
munity. They may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Since Congress is the sole judge of what powers within 
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the constitutional grant are to be exercised, all activities of 
government constitutionally authorized by Congress must 
stand on a parity with respect to their constitutional im- 
munity from taxation. 

(2) Since the power to create Federal agencies includes the 
implied power to protect them, there has been attributed 
to Congress some scope for granting or withholding im- 
munity of Federal agencies from state taxation. 


But the Court leaves for future decision the question 
whether under the foregoing power Congress can ever; in 
any circumstances, grant tax exemptions beyond the con- 
stitutional immunity of Federal agencies which the courts 
have implied. 

Coming to the state taxation of national banks as Federal 
instrumentalities, we find that Congress has by Section 5219 
expressly declared that certain kinds of taxation with limita- 
tions will not be regarded as an interference with the Con- 
gressional power in the creation of national banks and im- 
pliedly that other kinds of taxation or tax burdens in excess 
of the limitations will be in violation of the measure of pro- 
tection prescribed by Congress. 

In Marshall’s opinion in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 
316, 436) referring to the taxation of the Bank of the United 
States, it was stated: 

“This opinion does not deprive the States of any resources which 
they originally possessed. It does not extend to a tax paid by the real 
property of the bank, in common with the other real property within 
the State, nor to a tax imposed on the interest which the citizens of 


Maryland may hold in this institution, in common with other prop- 
erty of the same description throughout the State.” 


When the national banking system was created in 1863, it 
was assumed that the states were not expected to impose 
taxes on the banks. The National Banking Act contained no 
provision with respect to state taxation and it was con- 
tended by some that the states were without power to tax the 
shares as the property of the stockholders although some 
states made such assessments. So in the next year Congress, 
after vigorous debate, provided for the state taxation of the 
shares at no greater rate than that assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of the 
taxing state and not in excess of the rate imposed upon the 
shares of state banks; which statute also provided that noth- 
ing therein was to be construed to exempt the real property 
of national banks from taxation to the same extent according 
to its value as other real property is taxed. 

That statute (Section 41 of the Act of June 3, 1864) is 
the source of Section 5219, which contains the modifications 
and extensions of scope of the original act made from time 
to time down to 1926, since which there have been no amend- 
ments. 

The Supreme Court, in a long line of decisions, has re- 
peatedly held that national banks are Federal agencies or 
instrumentalities of the United States created under its laws 
to promote its fiscal policy and that the banks, their prop- 
erty and their shares, cannot be taxed by the states except as 
Congress consents and then only in conformity with the re- 
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strictions attached to its consent. (Merchants’ Natl. Bank v. 
Richmond, 256 U. S. 635; Des Moines National Bank v. 
Fairweather, 263 U.S. 103; First National Bank v. Anderson, 
269 U. S. 341; First National Bank v. Hartford, 273 U. S. 
548.) 

Where Congress had chartered corporations as Federal 
instrumentalities for the purpose of rendering certain 
services to the Government but remained silent with respect 
to state taxation, the Supreme Court has consistently taken 
the position that Congress did not deem it essential to the 
performance of the party’s obligation to the Government to 
provide any exemption of the property from state taxation. 
Illustrative of such instances are the cases of Thomson v. 
Pacific Railroad (9 Wall. 579) and Railroad Company v. 
Peniston (18 Wall. 5). 

That Congress may waive the immunity from state taxa- 
tion of a wholly-owned governmental corporation is plain 
from the decision of the Supreme Court in Baltimore Nat. 
Bank v. Tax Comm’ n. (297 U. S. 209). 

Returning to the implications in the decision in Graves v. 
O’ Keefe, and considering their application to the state taxa- 
tion of national banks, we see that Congress has not been 
silent with respect to state taxation but has expressly exer- 
cised its implied power to protect the national banks within 
the scope of the granting or withholding of immunity from 
state taxation, by prescribing methods and limitations in 
connection with the use of the taxing power by the states in 
relation to national banks. 

Four alternative methods are prescribed by Section 5219, 
as follows: 


(1) Taxation of the shares at no greater rate than is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of the state coming into competition with the busi- 
ness of national banks. . 

(2) Inclusion of the dividends on the shares in the taxable 
income of the owner or holder. 

(3) Taxation of the net income of the bank. 

(4) Taxation according to or measured by the net income of 
the bank including the entire net income from all sources. 


In the use of alternative methods (3) and (4), the rate 
cannot be higher than the rate assessed upon other financial 
corporations nor higher than the highest of the rates assessed 
upon mercantile, manufacturing and business corporations. 
In connection with the use of methods (3) and (4), method 
(2) may also be used if they are similarly applied to financial, 
mercantile, manufacturing and business corporations. 

It would seem clear from the foregoing taxing methods 
that Congress has merely granted such necessary tax protec- 
tion to national banks as it has deemed advisable for the 
safeguarding of the national banking system subject to the 
tax vagaries of 48 sovereignties. 

In Graves v. O’ Keefe, the Court pointed out that in face 
of the silence of Congress with regard to the state taxation of 
employees of a Federal instrumentality their “immunity is 
not one to be implied from the Constitution, because if al- 
lowed it would impose to an inadmissible extent a restriction 
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on the taxing power which the Constitution has reserved to 
the state governments.” 

Assuming that Congress in the enactment of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation had also specifically exempted 
the compensation of employees of the corporation, it would 
seem from the decision in Graves v. O’Keefe that this would 
raise a question other than one arising out of the immunity 
of the Federal agency itself and that question, the Court in- 
dicated in Graves v. O’ Keefe, is left for future decision. So 
some might seek to draw an analogy between the applica- 
tion of the immunity doctrine to employees of a Federal in- 
strumentality and the shareholders of an incorporated Fed- 
eral agency, but there is a marked distinction. The share- 
holders furnish the capital and if Congress could not limit 
the state taxing power with respect to the shares of a Fed- 
eral instrumentality then the state might well discourage the 
raising of the capital desired from private sources. However, 
following the doctrine of Graves v. O’ Keefe, it might be said 
that a nondiscriminatory general tax upon the privately 
owned shares of Federal agencies the same as applied 
to all other shareholders in other corporations would not cast 
any burden on the operation of the instrumentality; yet it 
might have a decided economic effect upon the raising of 
capital for the particular governmental purpose. As was said 
in Mercantile Bank v. New York, 121 U. S. 138, at p. 154 
(referring to Section 5219): 

“Tn fixing those limits it became necessary to prohibit the States 
from imposing such a burden as would prevent the capital of in- 
dividuals from freely seeking investment in institutions which it was 
the express object of the law to establish and promote.” 

Thus, after all, the condition in Section 5219 attached to 
the share tax alternative, to the effect that the tax imposed 
shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital coming into competition with the business of 
national banks, is designed to allow a nondiscriminatory tax 
upon the shares with a safeguard against favoring capital 
employed in the same kind of investments and operations 
engaged in by the national banks. , 

Section 5219 of Revised Statutes gives the states a fairly 
wide choice of methods of taxation. No limit is placed on 
the amount of the rate so long as there is no discrimination 
within the statute. 


EFFECT OF THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 


THE Fourteenth Amendment affords no real protection to 
national banks from discriminatory taxation. While it may 
be true that in a general property tax, where the law requires 
all property to be taxed at the same rate, a systematic dis- 
crimination against national banks in the application of the 
law would violate their rights under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, it is well settled law that a state may classify different 
occupations separately and tax them at different rates 
without violating the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

If the banks were classified alone for taxation regardless 
of the taxation of any other large class or widely held prop- 
erty, the state could then call upon both national and state 
banks to contribute a far greater part of the cost of govern- 
ment than their fair share. 

By Section 5219 Congress has but canalized the state tax- 
ing power in relation to national banks and then only to an 
admissible extent in the interest of the maintenance of a 
national banking system with respect to the creation of 
which “Congress is made the sole judge” under the Con- 
stitution. 
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In View of the War— 


An Investment Plan 


The author, an investment analyst with a large eastern 
bank, offers here a fictional case history. 


HAT directors’ meeting three weeks ago gave Mr. 

Peters, president of the Merchants Bank and Trust 

Company of Morroton, plenty to think about. It was 
the Friday after Labor Day. Prices for United States Gov- 
ernment securities had tumbled five points during the pre- 
ceding week. Quotations for good grade municipal and 
corporate bonds were off considerably more. The market 
value of the investment portfolio of the Merchants Bank 
and Trust Company had declined $55,000 since the end of 
August. 

One member of the Board had spent most of the previous 
weekend listening to broadcasts of war news from Europe. 
He started the meeting off by recommending that the entire 
Government bond list should be liquidated. He had no 
sooner finished than someone else offered the opinion that 
the market reaction had been overdone and that bonds 
should be bought rather than sold. This led to a long general 
discussion which revealed widely conflicting views on a 
great variety of subjects. How long would the war last? 
Would the United States become involved? What would 
happen to high grade bond prices? What should be done 
about securities of inferior quality? Would local loans in- 
crease? How would deposits be affected? 


OPINIONS SHOULD BE BASED ON STUDY 


NO decisions were reached. This was not because all of 
the directors were convinced that no action was advisable 
but because they were not sure what should be done. After 
the meeting, Mr. Peters resolved to work out some definite 
plan of approach for the future. 

The most pressing problem was whether bonds should be 
sold at once to avoid further depreciation. Mr. Peters put 
in a call to his city correspondent bank and talked with the 
officer in charge of investments. The worst was probably 
over, he was told, and the market had been acting better 
that day. It was entirely a matter of guesswork, however, as 
to which way prices might go now. With excess reserves of 
member banks at a record high around $5 billion, there 
could be a tremendous expansion of loans without necessi- 
tating any extensive liquidation of securities by banks. On 
the other hand, if this country should enter the war, bond 
prices could conceivably go much lower. As to the probable 
course of events abroad, it was useless even trying to make 
predictions. 

Mr. Peters’ first reaction was that this conversation had 
not been very helpful. Thinking it over, he changed his 
mind. He and his directors had spent hours attempting to 
figure out what would happen to the world. That was futile. 
Their thinking should have been concentrated primarily 
upon their own bank’s situation. The need was to make a 
thorough analysis of the affairs of the Merchants Bank. 
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Here is the statement of condition, with thousands 
omitted, which was prepared for the directors as of Sep- 
tember 7 (000 omitted): 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Capital stock. . 200 
U.S. Governments. .... 200 
Other securities........ Undivided profits....... 132 
Mortgages Reserves 81 
Other loans Public deposits 52 
Bank building Savings deposits 2,360 
Other real estate....... Demand deposits 1,522 


Total assets......... Total liabilities. .... . $4,547 

In the first place, it was apparent that a further drop in 
bond prices, while very painful, would not cause serious 
embarrassment for this bank. There was still a small net 
appreciation in the investment account and the bank’s 
capital structure afforded a comfortable margin of protection 
against depreciation and losses. With cash amounting to 27 
per cent of total deposits, there would seem to be very little 
likelihood that securities would have to be sold in order to 
obtain funds. 

To be sure, a handsome paper profit had been wiped out, 
but there had been no intention of realizing that profit any- 
way. Bonds had been purchased to be held to maturity for 
income, not for trading gains. Unless events should seem to 
indicate the probability of another wide break in prices, 
there appeared to be little justification for selling bonds as 
long as the liquidity and solvency of the bank were amply 
assured. 

Mr. Peters reviewed what had happened to the Mer- 
chants Bank and Trust Company during 1914-18. For the 
first five months of war, there had been some shrinkage in 
demand deposits and they had then proceeded to rise at a 
fairly rapid rate throughout the remainder of the period. 
Time deposits had remained almost unchanged for about 
eight months and had then resumed their upward trend. 

“Very interesting,” thought Mr. Peters, “‘but not neces- 
sarily a guide for the future. There is a great difference be- 
tween present conditions and those existing at the outbreak 
of war in 1914.” 

Another possibility occurred to him. A war boom in this 
country might sooner or later terminate in a business de- 
pression. That recalled 1920-21 and 1931-33. Speculation 
in commodities caused grief for several wholesalers and 
manufacturers in Morroton in 1920. Loans of the Mer- 
chants Bank and Trust Company had declined and there 
had been some losses to write off, but total deposits had not 
been greatly affected. During 1931-33, losses had been 
larger and deposits had gone off 31 per cent to the low point. 

As he looked back over the figures, it seemed to Mr. Peters 
that experience did not permit formulation of any fixed rules 
for the future. They did show that principal assets and liabil- 
ities should be closely watched and that factors which might 
influence them should be analyzed with care. 
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By 
E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


For example, what might happen to loans? Already three 
small firms had asked for accomodation to enable them to 
enlarge their raw material inventories. If commodity prices 
continued to rise, several local concerns would need more 
working capital. On the other hand, strictly commercial 
credits had for years comprised only a relatively small pro- 
portion of total loans and discounts. Almost one-third of 
the loan portfolio consisted of mortgages and the great 
majority of the remainder would not be directly affected 
by an advance in the level of prices. Loans on securities 
might increase somewhat if stock market speculation should 
again become widespread. At the same time, should resi- 
dential building activity be brought to a standstill by higher 
costs, there might be a reduction in mortgage loans now that 
these were on an amortized basis. 

Turning these possibilities over in his mind, Mr. Peters 
pondered how he could best follow these items. A chart of 
some kind might be the answer. He got out his file of state- 
ments of condition which had been prepared each week for 
directors’ meetings. Selecting the first statement in each 
month, he tabulated total loans from 1934 through 1938. He 
then computed the 5-year average figure for each month in 
the year. These results he plotted on a piece of chart paper 
and joined the points with a solid line. They reflected a 
gradual upward trend with moderate seasonal fluctuations. 

Next he computed average loans for each month in 1939 
through August, using all the weekly statements. These 
figures were then plotted on the chart and joined with a 
dotted line. The trend of loans so far this year had been very 
similar to the pattern for the previous five years. The 5-year 
average line should therefore be an excellent yard-stick for 
measuring any abnormal tendency that might occur during 
coming months. Mr. Peters decided to keep this chart up to 
date weekly at least for the remainder of 1939. Any notice- 
able deviation from the 5-year trend would be a signal that 
further investigation should be made. 


THE DEPOSIT PROBLEM 


DEPOSITS were another problem. Sixty per cent of the total 
consisted of savings accounts. Interest had been paid on 
these balances at only 114 per cent since the middle of 1938. 
From time to time Mr. Peters had analyzed these deposits 
according to size of accounts. From these records he made up 
the following table with figures in thousands of dollars: 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAVINGS DEPOSITS BY SIZE OF ACCOUNTS 
Size of accounts 1924 1929 1934 
Under $1,000. ..... $ 501 $ 552 $ 461 
$1,000 to $2,000 364 387 256 
$2,000 to $10,000. 687 888 702 
Over $10,000... . 217 401 356 


1939 
$ 494 
307 
1,050 
492 


$2,343 


$1,769 $2,228 $1,775 


It was obvious that large accounts now comprised a con- 
siderably greater proportion of the total than in former 
times. Approximately two-thirds of the aggregate amount 
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consisted of accounts having more than $2,000. These de- 
posits had increased by almost half a million dollars since 
1934. 

Several savings depositors had withdrawn funds during 
the previous week to buy common stocks. If the stock mar- 
ket should establish a firm upward trend, deposits might be 
materially reduced. 

Mr. Peters proceeded to construct a chart for deposits 
similar to the one he had designed for loans. 

A survey of investment policies was now in order. Securi- 
ties other than United States Governments were about 
equally divided between municipal and corporate issues. 
Maturities were fairly well diversified. Until early in 1938, 
the portfolio had usually contained a larger amount of short 
term obligations. The board had concluded at that time to 
hold more cash and fewer short maturities. 

For some years the board had felt that 10 per cent of total 
deposits should be the minimum normal requirement for 
cash. It seemed to Mr. Peters that it might be well to double 
this figure as a normal requirement for war-time. Cash in 
excess of this percentage might be considered as being avail- 
able for investment purposes if circumstances warranted. 
At the moment, circumstances probably did not justify 
new purchases. It was too early to tell how loans and de- 
posits might be affected. If the weekly charts should give 
reassuring evidence regarding these items over a reasonable 
period of time in the future, additional securities might be 
bought if yields appeared satisfactory. It might be wise, 
however, to restrict investments to short and medium term 
maturities for some time to come. 


MORE FREQUENT CHECK-UPS ADVISABLE 


IT had been Mr. Peters’ practice to price his bond list 
twice a month and to check corporate and municipal holdings 
at least every two months with his city correspondent. In 
view of the rapidity with which conditions might change in 
war-time, he determined to price the account every week 
and to confer with his correspondent once a month, perhaps 
even more frequently. He also planned to make a trip to the 
city bank in the near future to discuss the revision of 
liquidating prices for his sub-standard issues. 

When the stock market was at a low ebb early in 1938 and 
again last March, Mr. Peters had picked up a number of 
good grade convertible bonds. They had then been quoted 
on a reasonable investment basis. Fortunately they in- 
cluded obligations of several companies in the steel and pe- 
troleum industries which might benefit considerably from 
war conditions. He had not purchased these bonds as a 
speculation but as a hedge against the chance that a rising 
stock market might someday coincide with a decline in 
bond prices. This possibility had materialized. Should he 
now sell some of his holdings of long term securities and offset 
losses by taking profits in convertibles? The answer seemed 
to be “No”. Protection was still needed. 

At the next meeting of the board of directors, Mr. Peters 
presented these ideas and the charts that he had worked out. 
A discussion ensued regarding various points, but approval of 
of his approach to the situation was unanimous. There was 
no talk this time as to what Russia might do or whether a 
revolution would take place in Germany. There was even 
little argument about which way the bond market might go. 
The attention was again centered upon the Merchants Bank 
and Trust Company. When the meeting adjourned, the 
directors were again feeling confident that they would be 
able to adapt the bank’s policies to any developments. 
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Chicago’s Credit 


Clearing Bureau 


By REUBEN A. LEWIS, JR. 


The author, who wrote “16 Flaws in Wills” in August 
BANKING, ts Executive Vice-president, Metropolitan Trust 
Co., Chicago. 


OPING with the wily duplicate borrower is one of the 

’ problems that grows apace with the widespread estab- 

lishment of personal loan departments by banks 
throughout the country. 

While the making of personal loans to individuals does 
not represent a new venture on the part of banks, these 
loans in the past have generally been secured by collateral. 
Inasmuch as personal loan departments operate on a differ- 
ent basis—credit being extended largely on the character of 
the maker of the note—it is apparent that an even more 
careful checkup must be made if losses are to be avoided. 

Recognizing the value of an exchange of credit informa- 
tion, some 30 banks operating personal loan departments 
in the metropolitan area of Chicago recently set up a fairly 
simple—but effective—arrangement to spot borrowers who 
have brought losses to banks. The system is now operating. 
A similar arrangement could be set up by the banks in other 
cities if they should wish to follow the lead of the Chicago 
banks. 

The plan resulted from a meeting of the officers in charge 
of the personal loan departments in Chicago banks. At the 
beginning, some thought was given to a rather elaborate 
set-up under which a list of all individuals to whom personal 
loans had been granted would be reported. However, it was 
recognized that the cost of such a system would be high and 
would involve a great deal of detail. After considering all 
angles of the problem, the suggestion was advanced by Miss 
Sue Downing, secretary of the Chicago district of the Illi- 
nois Bankers Association, that only names of borrowers 
with whom the banks had had an adverse experience should 
be filed and, to save needless expense, it was proposed that 
use be made of the existing organization. Finding that the 
suggestion met with the ready approval of most of the 
bankers, the association volunteered to organize and oper- 
ate the credit clearing bureau. 


FIRST STEPS WERE SIMPLE 


AS the first step, each cooperating bank was assigned a 
code number so that the confidential nature of the informa- 
tion might be protected. At the outset, it was agreed that 
each cooperating bank would file a list of the names of bor- 
rowers with whom it had had a bad experience resulting in a 
loss. It was admitted that such a roster would prove to be 
far from complete because in the past the making of small 
loans in Chicago has been the activity principally of the so- 
called licensed lenders or the small loan companies and the 
finance companies. Both of these groups operate a credit 
clearing service, but as yet they have not been disposed to 
pool the information that has been accumulated or to ex- 
change the credit record of those who have obtained funds 
from these two large groups. 
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The routine operation is fairly simple. Each week, each of 
the participating institutions sends in a roster of the adverse 
credits to the bankers association, where the data is promptly 
consolidated. The names are arranged alphabetically, with 
the name of the lending bank identified by the code number 
assigned to it. 

When the information was assembled, it produced some 
of the expected results. One individual—a persuasive small 
printer, known for his glib tongue and his artful presentation 
—appeared on the lists submitted by five banks, not one of 
which had known of his failure to have repaid loans ob- 
tained from other institutions! 


THE PLAN IS FLEXIBLE 


IT is not unlikely that the present plan will be refined 
because it is recognized that, if the credit information is 
confined merely to the list of borrowers who have caused 
losses to banks, this will exclude several other undesirable 
classes of borrowers. One thoughtful banker advanced the 
idea that the test of what names should be submitted was to 
forward the names of all individuals to whom the bank 
would not be willing again to make a loan. He pointed out 
that, where one personal loan department had looked thor- 
oughly into an application and had found clear-cut reasons 
for declining to make the loan, this information should be 
passed on so as to save the time of other banks to which the 
prospective borrower would turn for the credit. It was 
further pointed out that where interviews produced evidence 
of misrepresentation, willful concealment of unfavorable 
information and other tricks of deceitfulness the names of 
these individuals might properly be placed on a caution list. 

While the making of personal loans is not in any way new 
to the banks, it appears to be the general practice to segre- 
gate this type of business in a department, which handles 
automobile loans, FHA modernization loans and consumer 
credits. The losses thus far have been nominal, while the 
return on this class of business is reported to average around 
8 per cent. Thus, it has been possible for the banks to set up 
ample reserves to take care of all losses and to provide a 
cushion against a reasonable volume of chargeoffs. 

It is recognized that the success of such a credit clearing 
arrangement depends upon the continued cooperation of all 
of the participating banks. Seasoned officers in the personal 
loan field suggest that one of the reasons such a plan as this 
frequently breaks down is the unwillingness of banks to 
admit that they have been stuck with bad loans and the 
inclination to withhold information on the ground that, al- 
though others have experienced losses, they propose to 
surround their loans with safeguards to such an extent that 
they cannot share a similar fate. 

At any event, as a result of a few months of operation, the 
Chicago bankers believe that this is a step in the right direc- 
tion and are hopeful that it will prevent losses by at least 
spotting individuals whose record with the banks has not 
been satisfactory. 
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Know Your Depositors 


By IRVIN BUSSING 


Dr. Bussinc is Director of Research, Savings Banks Trust 
Company, New York City. 


E more information you have about your depositors, 
the more intelligently you will be able to guide your 
public relations program and formulate policies of 

management. 

As far back as the year 1819, when the Bank for Savings 
opened its doors, it was customary to report the occupations 
of depositors. From that day until this many banks have 
been recording occupational information, either when the 
account is opened or at other times; but they have made lit- 
tle use of the data. If you ask why, they will tell you that the 
information gets out of date because when people change 
jobs they do not inform the bank. 

This reasoning overlooks the fact that from 8 per cent to 
15 per cent of your savings accounts have been opened 
within the last twelve months. From 16 per cent to 30 per 
cent of your time depositors have come to you within the 
last two years. At least that is true among the savings banks 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and New Jersey. 

Obviously, then, the occupations of your new depositors 
indicate what types of persons you are doing business with 
on the whole, because new depositors constitute a reasonably 
representative cross section of your public. If you look at 
your records of accounts opened in the last two or three years 
you will discover what kind of people 30 per cent to 50 per 
cent of your depositors are. And from this you can get a 
pretty clear idea of how the remainder make their living. 

Occupation classification should be supplemented if possi- 
ble by information as to the type of company a person works 
for. It is more important to know that a depositor is a sales- 
man for the Litouch Typewriter Company, for example (a 
local concern whose history is familiar), than to know merely 
that he is a “salesman” or even a typewriter salesman. A 
“salesman” might be any manner of person—an itinerant, 
intermittent huckster, “sales manager” for a fly-by-night 
concern, or a highly respected and well paid counselor in a 
firmly established organization. Identification by employer 
as well as by vocation is particularly important in communi- 
ties where there is a limited variety of business activity. 

It is a relatively simple matter, with modern machines and 
methods, to keep a fairly detailed record of this sort at a 
nominal cost, and its value as a means of guiding public rela- 
tions and advertising policies is considerable. 

There are other matters of importance concerning your 
time depositors that you can learn only through account 
analysis. 

For example, what effects are the following factors register- 
ing and what effects will they continue to have upon your 
savings depositors: 

(a) The increasing tendency of people to rely on govern- 

ment for old age and unemployment assistance, and the 

growing responsiveness of government to this demand; 
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(b) The tendency of private industry to supplement govern- 
ment benefits by means of private pension and unemployment 
benefit plans; 


(c) The increasing popularity of deficit financing, even of 
current needs, by people in all walks of life, many of whom a 
few years ago would not have considered going into debt for 
such pur poses; 


(d) A growing devil-may-care attitude toward economy and 
saving (engendered by economic uncertainty and doubts as 
to the future value of money). This attitude may be playing 
havoc with habits of thrift and providence. 


Calvin Coolidge once said that the following precepts 
made New England prosper: 


Eat it up; 

Wear it out. 
Make it do; 
Do without. 


How long at the present rate of decay will these four 
virtues last? And after they have vanished, how long will 
your thrift department last? 

On the other hand, maybe we have recruited a new army 
of savers. Is it possible that many people, who in the past 
were lured by speculation, have decided to try savings 
accounts? 

We can’t go out on the banking floor and interrogate our 
depositors about these matters; neither can the tellers do so; 
and we can’t send out questionnaires. The only way we can 
find out what is taking place in the minds of our depositors is to 
observe their behavior by studying their accounts. 

To derive the maximum results from work of this kind a uni- 
form method must be followed by all cooperating institutions 
and the figures should be collated in one office. This has been 
done by a group of savings banks in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio, and the results are far more instructive 
than they could possibly be if the work had been done singly. 

We are not going to be able to discover where we are 
headed in this business, however, by one analysis made in 
1940, or even by two analyses made two or three years apart. 
A succession of analyses made over a period of years is neces- 
sary to determine the érend. We want a motion picture, not a 
still. This will take time; but the fault is not with the method, 
but with ourselves in neglecting for so many years to collect 
information on a uniform and comparable basis about one 
of the most important phases of the banking business. Now, 
when revolutionary changes are taking place in the minds 
of men regarding the place, the importance, and the function 
which individual thrift should occupy in our national 
economy, we who are most vitally affected find ourselves 
without tools to measure these changes and their probable 
influence upon our future existence in the banking field. 

It will take three to six years to make up for this deficiency 
after we start; only negligence and inertia prevent our 
starting now. 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Trade Acceptance 


NASMUCH as trade acceptances are used in a relatively 
small number of commercial transactions, many bankers 
are in doubt as to the proper method of handling their 

collection. One inquiring banker asked whether upon receipt 
of a trade acceptance payable at the bank, there is a duty 
to charge it on the due date against the customer’s account 
without specific instructions from the customer to do this. 
A further question dealt with the liability of the collecting 
bank where the trade acceptance was returned to the for- 
warding bank although sufficient funds were on deposit to 
cover the acceptance. 

A trade acceptance has been defined by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as “A draft or bill of exchange drawn by the 
seller on the purchaser of goods sold and accepted by such 
purchaser.”’ Thus, the law applicable to accepted drafts is 
applicable to trade acceptances. 

The Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law provides that 
“Where the instrument is made payable at a bank it is 
equivalent to an order to the bank to pay the same for the 
account of the principal debtor thereon.” The basis for the 
law is that the customer is deemed to have given the bank 
his instructions when he accepted the draft or trade ac- 
ceptance payable at the specifically named bank. Under the 
above section the named bank is placed under a duty to 
charge a customer’s note or acceptance payable at that bank 
against the customer’s account without any express instruc- 
tions to do so, the same as it would charge a check against 
his account. Thus, if the bank fails to charge its customer’s 
account and there are sufficient funds on deposit, it would 
probably subject itself to liability for neglect of its duty as 
collecting agent in those states which have enacted the 
above section of the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law. 


Maintenance Charges—Dormant Accounts 
AN ever-increasing number of bankers are taking steps 

towards placing their accounts on a paying basis. The 
usual method of accomplishing this result is to impose 
maintenance charges, service charges or both upon the ac- 
counts of the depositors. Since the relationship between the 
bank and its depositor is a contractual one, it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to alter the terms of that relationship 
with respect to active accounts or new accounts. 

In the case of new accounts a signature card containing a 
provision authorizing the imposition of carrying charges 
when signed by the depositor would give the necessary 
authority. In the case of old but active accounts the bank 
may pursue one of several courses, depending upon which is 
most expedient for the particular bank involved. One way 
would be for the bank to secure its depositor’s signature on a 
new signature card containing the new terms. Or the bank 
may merely notify its depositor of the change proposed to be 
made. In this connection it should be noted that here as in 


other fields of law where the consent of the parties is neces- 
sary, such consent may be express or implied. The signing of 
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a signature card is an illustration of express consent. Where 
the bank follows the second course and merely notifies its 
depositor of the change there is implied consent to the altera- 
tion of the terms of the contract if the depositor continues 
his deposit in the bank after having a reasonable opportunity 
to withdraw it. 

The notice above referred to, which the bank gives to its 
customer, need not be a formal notice by separate letter. It 
would seem to be sufficient if in its regular statements the 
bank makes deductions for charges and appends an explana- 
tory note as to the reason for the deductions. 

Undoubtedly, as a matter of bank management, main- 
tenance charges should be made against inactive accounts as 
well as active accounts. However, as a practical matter, 
bankers are confronted in this connection with legal difficul- 
ties which are not easily surmounted. 

Since the nature of the relationship between the bank and 
depositor is contractual, the consent of the parties whether 
express or implied must be secured in order to alter the terms 
of the relationship. Clearly, in the case of the inactive de- 
positor whose actual whereabouts is unknown, there can be 
no express consent. Further, since there is no continuing 
activity on the part of the depositor, one cannot predicate 
implied consent upon the mere failure to withdraw the ac- 
count after the imposition of the charge. Also, it is doubtful 
whether from a strictly legal viewpoint an implied consent 
based on notice directly to the depositor at his last known 
address could be sustained. There would be no reasonable 
certainty that such notice was actually received by the 
depositor. However, if the schedule of service and main- 
tenance charges, including charges upon dormant accounts, 
was in effect at the time that the presently inactive accounts 
were originally opened, or if the schedule of charges became 
effective while the account was still active, it may be that con- 
structive notice of the charges can be established and 
consent to their imposition may be implied under circum- 
stances such as those outlined in the preceding discussion of 
implied consent. Unless this can be done, there would seem 
to be no legal right to impose charges upon accounts now 
inactive. 


Checks—Payment After Maker’s Death 


leer general rule that the death of the drawer of a check 
operates as a revocation of the bank’s authority to pay 
the check upon presentation and demand for payment, is 
well known to bankers. What is not as commonly known, is, 
that several states have statutes permitting the decedent’s 
depositary to pay a check, demand draft or order after his 
death. This authority is given for a limited period of time 
after the death of the depositor, the period ranging from ten 
days to 30 days. A partial list of the states having such a 
provision in their laws is as follows: Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Vermont and West Virginia. 

A discussion of this general rule and the statutes providing 


exceptions thereto can be found in Paton’s Digest, opinions 
1680 to 1690. 
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Neutrality’s Kaleidoscope 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Above: left, part of the membership of the War Resources Board after a White House Conference (left to right, Messrs. Compton, Stettinius, 
chairman, Rutherford, Gifford, Pratt and Moulton): right, boxes of newly arrived gold on a pier in New York, seeking a haven 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 

Above: left, Social Security Administrator McNutt, Federal Works Administrator Carmody and Federal Loan Administrator Jones (left to 
right), now sitting with the Cabinet for the duration of “the emergency”; right, U. S. fighting force leaders: Secretary of War Woodring, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Edison, Assistant Secretary of War Johnson, Chief of Naval Operations Stark and Chief of Staff Marshall 


WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL HARRIS & EWING 


Left, sugar stocks in a warehouse; the war psychology here gave rise to rumors of shortages. Center, Secretary of State Hull goes to work 
at daybreak. Right, Bernard M. Baruch, head of the War Industries Board in the “First World War,” and now acting in an advisory 
capacity, believes we should be fully armed 
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INTERNATIONAL WIDE WORLD 


Above: left, U. S. soldiers off to the Canal Zone, where defenses are being strengthened; right, foreign liners docked in New York when 
hostilities began. Some of these ships will remain indefinitely 


i, 


BRITISH PRESS COMBINE EUROPEAN 

A management problem that bankers in the United States don’t have to worry about just now is bomb-proofing. Above, left, the Aldich, 

England, branch of the Chase National Bank of New York: right, workmen carrying sandbags in the City of London, with the Bank of Eng- 
land in the background | 


WIDE WORLD EUROPEAN 


Left, the Yankee Clipper with an American flag painted on her hull as identification: right, a recreation room on the Queen Mary, when 
cots for homeward bound Americans were put in every available space on the ship 
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WIDE WORLD HARRIS & EWING 


fhen \mericans, who are now feeling the effects of European censorship, have complained at an inconvenience that many Europeans take for 


granted, for example the Italians, above, left, reading what their government wants them to read. Above, right, news cameras “shooting” a 
speech from the White House 


ROPEAN 
WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
i Above, left, the source of the cryptic communiques published by the French government — Premier Daladier (fourth from left) and ministers; 
—— right, two important additions to Mr. Chamberlain’s cabinet were Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden 


HARRIS & EWING a BROWN IN THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE HARRIS & EWING 


Left, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, who, recently on the radio, urged this nation to remain neutral and beware of propaganda that would 
when entangle us; center, a cartoon entitled “The Daily Gas Attack”; right, Loring C. Christie, newly appointed Canadian Minister to the United 
States, an important post in the present circumstances 
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HARRIS & EWING HARRIS & EWING WIDE WORLD 


Above; left, first page of the neutrality proclamation issued by the President; center, the proclamation which called the present extra session 
of Congress: right, J. P. Morgan, whose firm has stated that it would be advisable for belligerents to send purchasing commissions here 
rather than act through American organizations 


HARRIS & EWING PHOTOS 


Above: left, the British Ambassador in Washington, Lord Lothian (left), with the French Ambassador, Count de Saint-Quentin; right, the 
new chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, James Lawrence Fly (right) with his predecessor, Frank R. MeNinch 


WIDE WORLD EUROPEAN 


Left, the liner Manhattan, like other American ships, is taking no chances. She has the American flag painted on her hull and others cov- 
ering her hatches. The virtually one-way traffic for Americans has strained our shipping facilities. Right, the America, new 30,000 ton 
addition to our merchant fleet, which was christened last month 
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HARRIS & EWING INTERNATIONAL ‘ GLOBE 


Three Treasury Department advisors, all of whom have had previous experience in Federal financial matters. Left to right, ‘Tom K. Smith, 
president of the Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, and former President, A.B.A.; W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chairman, National City 
Bank, New York; Earle Baillie. of J. & W. Seligman & Co., New York 


BLANK-STOLLER HARRIS & EWING 
{bove: left, Philip A. Benson, as President of the A.B.A., asked a moratorium on Government regulation of business in view of the 
emergency; center, Robert V. Fleming, former A.B.A. President and president and chairman, Riggs National Bank, Washington, a member 
of Secretary Wallace’s new Agricultural Advisory Council; right, William C. Potter, chairman, Guaranty Trust Co., New York, chairman 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank’s war crisis general committee on financial matters 


ROPEAN WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


cov- Left, the floor of the New York Stock Exchange on one of the days when war buying taxed the ticker’s speed; right, Chicago’s wheat pit 
) ton on a recent busy day. The Government has taken steps to regulate commodity price rises, allhough some official quarters intimated that 
increases here and there would not be amiss 
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Work” 


AST month in these pages, stills from 
BANKING’s film, ‘‘ Money at Work”, 
were reproduced. Meanwhile, the picture 
has been shown at the American Bankers 
Association Convention in Seattle and 
descriptive folders have been mailed to 
all members of the Association. 

It would be a well informed group of 
depositors, indeed, who could answer such 
questions as these: How do banks keep 
money constantly at work? How can a 
depositor know that his orders are exe- 
cuted by his bank? How does bank ma- 
chinery speed the handling of business? 
If you lose a cancelled check can you still 
prove payment? How can money be 
transmitted quickly to foreign countries? 
What records does a bank keep of its 
transactions? 

A formidable list of questions for any 
but bankers themselves, it must be ad- 
mitted; yet “‘ Money at Work” not only 
tells the answers but also shows them. It 
is a picture with a story which would 
prove fascinating to any group. 

BANKING has prepared helpful material 
for banks or groups of banks that purchase 
the film. A complete outline of how to ar- 
range showings and build audiences is 
sent to each purchaser. Explained, for 
example, are such points as: 

How to make presentations entertaining. 

Groups to whom the picture should be 
shown. 

When the picture should be shown. 

Where showings should take place. 

Various forms of advertising, promo- 
tion and publicity are discussed in an- 
other section of the booklet, and sugges- 
tions are made for the actual preparation 
of leaflets, posters, newspaper advertising 
and similar material. 

A few miscellaneous facts might well be 
repeated here. The sound version of the 
film can be shown in about 25 minutes, 
the silent version in a little over 30. The 
film is 16 mm. only, and is in black and 
white. 

An important point for banks to bear 
in mind is that the film can be individual- 
ized by adding motion pictures of local 
banks and local scenes or any other ma- 
terial that is considered appropriate. This 
can be done for a small additional ex- 
penditure and details will be furnished on 
request by BANKING. 

Copies of the descriptive leaflet and 
other information on the film can be ob- 
tained by writing BANKING, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 
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Above, a scene from “Stand and 
Deliver”, a 16 mm. silent film dis- 
tributed by Eastman Kodak Stores, 
Inc., Kodascope Libraries Division 


Below, a still from “The Story of the 
U. S. Coast Guard”, produced by 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
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It is possible that banks showing “Money at Work” will wish to show some 
other film or films at the same time, in order to round out a full and varied 
program. Numerous organizations are in the business of renting and selling 
films suitable for this purpose, both sound and silent versions. As far as 
BANKING’S picture is concerned, the De Vry Organization, a national group 
interested in visual education, will cooperate in distribution, as it has in the 
film’s preparation. Sources of additional program material will be suggested 
to purchasers of “Money at Work” who desire the information 


Three examples of supplementary 
films are shown here. Left, a still 
from a production of the United 
States Steel Corp. Many manu- 
facturers of industrial products of- 
fer excellent program material 


In addition to a wide selection of comedies starring various well known mov- 
ing picture actors, animated cartoons, and so on, there is an almost un- 
limited supply of educational films available. The following list of subjects 
will give some idea of the choice that can be made: Sharecroppers, League of 
Nations, School Days in Japan, Zoo Babies, Life History of the Bee, Ele- 
phants of India, Peat and Coal, Modes and Motors, News Parade, Arts and 
Crafts of Mexico, New England Yesterday and Today, Atop Yosemite, Life 
of Washington. Many catalogs are issued which give complete lists of films 
available from rental libraries 
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A Farm Appraisal School 


HIS past Summer the Iowa Bankers Association held its 

second Farm Appraisal School. Seventy bankers from 12 
counties near Des Moines made up the “student body”. At a 
noon meeting, experts from the Iowa State College at Ames dis- 
cussed certain problems of agricultural economics which were of 
especial interest to the banker-students, particularly soils and 
their effect on crops and productivity. 

Following this study period, the group drove 12 miles to a 
240-acre tenant-operated farm which had been selected as the 
laboratory. Soil tests were made, the farm buildings were care- 
fully examined and group discussions were held. Then the bank- 


ers and agricultural authorities drove back to Des Moines fo 
dinner and an evening of further study. 

At the outset, the purpose of the school had been stated by 
Dr. W. G. Murray, professor of agricultural economics, Iow: 
State College. It was, he said, to promote a better appreciatior 
of soil productivity, general characteristics of land value, and 
adequacy of farm improvements which, in the aggregate, would 
put the banker’s land appraisals for lending purposes on < 
sounder and more reliable basis. It was agreed that the carefully 
supervised study and experimentation at the school was of great 
material benefit to those who attended. 


On arrival at the farm which served as laboratory, the 70 participants were divided into three groups, and an authority 

from Iowa State College was put in charge of each. The groups visited different parts of the farm, took samples of 

soil by means of augers, heard the various soils discussed and evaluated, and inspected the farm buildings minutely, 
part of which are shown above, right 


About two hours were spent in this way, and then, it being a hot, corn-growing day, beer was served on the front porch 
at the house (lower left). This pause offered another opportunity for discussion of the work 
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bi Che chairman of the school’s sessions was R. R. Rollins, 
, chairman of Group 6 of the lowa Bankers Association, 

“ and vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, Des 

se Moines. Mr. Rollins is also owner of the farm which the 

rr participating bankers used in their study. 


The farm consists of 240 acres, is located on a gravel 
road two miles from a crossroads town and is 12 miles 


Ily from Des Moines. With these facts and the results of 
pat their soil study and examination of buildings and crops 


in storage, the 70 bankers were asked to fill out appraisal 
blanks which had been issued to them and explained 
when the school began. Mr. Rollins, expecting consider- 
able depreciation at the hands of banker conservatism, 
warned that he would not be bound to take the highest 
figure as an offer for the farm. 

An average of estimates was 106 acres of corn land 
vielding 47 bushels per acre at a price of 45 cents; an 
annual gross income of $1,754.39; a future tax liability 
of $700.04 per year: maintenance of improvements, 
$212.48 per vear: annual productivity per acre, $92.86. 


Afterward it was reported to the group that the lowest 
gross revenue to the owner in the poorest of the last four 
years was $2,027.54 and the highest $2,473.61, with the 
farm showing better than 4 per cent net after reasonable 
expenses on an investment of $30,000, or $125 per acre 
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PROGRAM 


R. Rollins 
ines; 


Profossor of Economics, 
Iowa State College, Amos. 
"Rural Appraising and the Banker Group- 
Appraisal Problem, Explanation of Form." 

Soils Department, Iowa State College, Ames. 
"Soils Background - Instructions for Field Trip" 

1:30 P. M. - LEAVE FOR THE R. R. ROLLINS FARM, 18 miles northeast of Des Moincs 
(Go North from Ft. Des Moines Hotel to Grand Avenuo (2 blks); then 
east to b hey St. 4 bli); then north to Keosaugua (3 blks); then 
east to end Ave. (7 dls); then North to Buclid Ave. in North Des 
Moines (about 2 miles); then East to East lth St. to Hizhway #65; 
then North to Alleman corner (about 15 miles); there you will note 
a sign indicating "Turn East" 1 mile; then north 1 milo, That 
brings you to Mr. Rollins' farm.) 

4:00 P. M, - MEET AT the buildings on the above farm, 


EVENING 
6:00 P. M, - “DUTCH TREAT" DINWER - Oak Room, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 


eeeClay W. Stafford 
Cashier, Ames Trust’ & Savings Back, os; Vice 
President & Treasurer, Iowa Bankers Associntion. 
Towa State College, s 


Productivity - Soils - Yields - Rotations" 


iowa State College, Ames 


\ omparative ustments™. 

8:45 P. M. - ALL WILL be asked to complete their appraisals 

9:00 P. M, - HAND IN appraisals to Dr. Murray to be reproduced on blackboard foi 
study and co rison by all present. 


GAL DISCUSSION 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Estimates of gross income to the landlord ranged from 
$1,025.00 to $2,407.50, and the appraised value per acre 
from $55.00 to $128.50. The Iowa State College experts 
gave $120 to $135 per acre as their appraised value 


NOON 
12:00 Noon - "DUTCH TREAT" LUNCHEON - Oak Room, Fort Des Moines Hotel. 
Chairman, Group 6, Iowa Bankers Associstioh. 
AFTERNOON 
= se Rent Taxes - 
D ntenance and Valuation - Earninz Value - 
10300 
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ristmas and 


Above, two historical approaches to Christmas. The portrait of Irving is beautifully printed in 
colors; the stage coach scene is by a famous artist of the Old West 


A message is printed in- 
side the one above 


In the three cards above, color 
has been used judiciously 


Right, a practical combina- 
tion of an attractive greeting 
and a blotter 
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New Year’s 


HERE are only about 70 shopping 
days until Christmas, during which a 

bank’s purchasing agent can, if the Yule- 
tide spirit moves him—or the board of 
directors — buy Christmas cards. 

On these two pages are some typical 
specimens from one large collection. They 
vary from blotters, through conventional 
cards, to especially designed greetings. 
Some are black and white, some are in 
bright colors; some are formal, others 
highly personalized. Most of them are 
purely greeting cards, while only a few 
solicit business specifically or make a ref- 
erence to banking statistics. 

Some historical theme or motif is by all 
odds the favorite, as revealed by this col- 
lection. An early scene in the bank’s home 
town is often used. 

By and large, a bank’s cards, when 
carefully selected, reflect the institution's 
personality, just as an individual's Christ- 
mas and New Year's cards do. 

Above, a single sheet and a folder, the latter being the greeting of the Chase National Bank, 
New York 


hy 


Originality of thought goes into many of the messages 


A typical message inside the folder type 


A card unusual in its simplicity 


An early scene in Cleveland is 
the design for the card above 
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and the old traditions of Christmas 
‘and. New Year remain unchanged and 
‘ _.... THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY ; -unchallenged, and that these Seasons roll 
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Building Materials Standards 


ITH the present vastly increased interest in home building, 
Wii is only natural that the National Bureau of Standards 
should devote more of itsattention to modern aids in construction. 

The Bureau, established in 1901, is one of those departments 
in Washington whose work is full of interest. More than half of 
its activity is concerned with the testing of supplies purchased 
by the Federal Government, though under certain conditions 
tests and research for private organizations are undertaken. 


F. P. G. 


In recent years much of the Bureau's research activity has 
been in behalf of low-cost housing in the United States. Ma- 
sonry, floor coverings, paints, insulation materials and other 
items have been subjected to rigorous tests. Under its ‘ Certifi- 
cation Plan”’ the Bureau prepares lists of manufacturers who 
supply materials having certain Federal specifications. 

The pictures on these pages show a few building materials 
undergoing examination. 


HARRIS & EWING 


Above: left, electric bulbs being tested; right, flooring materials being submitted to the wear and tear equal to that of a 
man pushing a mail truck 


Below, an apparatus measuring the vibration in 
fresh concrete 


FROM THE NEW YORKER 


The interest in remodeling homes and buildings has become a nation- 
wide bobby. The artist’s title to the cartoon above is, “‘ Now the next 
thing I want is a plain ordinary barn for my wife to remodel” 


HARRIS & EWING 
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HARRIS & EWING 


{bove, a brick coated in plaster is being tested as to 
its resistance to pressure. Right, several publications 


issued by the Bureau 


Right, samples of paint, wood and fabric 

exposed to the elements. One of the stur- 

diest papers made was developed in the 

laboratories of the Bureau. It is that used 
in printing United States currency 
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Left, panels of hollow glass 
building blocks exposed to 
natural weather conditions. 

The Bureau has many no- 
table accomplishments to its 
credit, among them being the 
establishing of the dextrose 
industry and the development 

of the radio beacon 


F. P. G. 
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Metered Messages 


N THIS page and page 48 we have a few 
O examples of what banks are doing 
with metered mail. In the few inches at 
the top of the envelope, to the left of the 
stamp, the postal authorities permit the 
imprinting of a message or slogan provid- 
ing no controversial subject is touched 
upon, such as “ Help keep us out of war”’ 
or ‘No tolls on our roads”’, etc. Ina recent 
ruling all numerals in the messages are 
barred, so that if a bank proclaims its 50th 
anniversary, ‘‘50th’’ must be written out. 

The few examples collected tell an 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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BUILD YOUR OPERATING 
IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1940 
AROUND RECORDAK 


Bank Model Recordak. 
Rental $25 per month. For 
speeding up the transit 
operations and for photo- 
graphing paid checks for 
the protection of banksand 
depositors. 


Reversible Recordak. 
Rental $30 per month. 
Photographs both sides of 
checks and larger bank 
forms at a single operation 
—and does this at light- 
ning speed. 


Recordak Junior. Rental 
$12.50 per month. For the 
smaller bank, and for spe- 
cial departments of large 
banks (tellers’ cages, safe 
deposit vaults, trust and 
filing departments, etc.). 


Commercial Recordak. 
Rental $30 per month. For 
photographing all bank 
forms. Widely used for the 
Recordak system of single 
posting and other special- 
ized applications. 


ECORDAK safeguards both you and 
your depositors by providing a 
photographic record of every check 
handled, every statement rendered. Such 
photographic records are not only ac- 
curate and complete; but also tamper- 
proof, extraction-proof, substitution- 
proof. Recordak is speedy—photo- 
graphs as many as 140 checks a minute. 
Recordak reduces operating costs in 
bookkeeping departments as much as 
45%, in transit departments as much as 
50%. Recordak levels off peak loads, 
and smooths out rush periods. Photo- 


graphing any paper up to legal size, 
Recordak “compresses” valuable rec- 
ords to safe-deposit-box size for maxi- 
mum safety, and filing economy. Rec- 
ordak systems are individualized, adapted 
to your specific requirements by a bank- 
trained staff. Recordak requires no cap- 
ital outlay; the machines are rented, not 
sold. Recordak systems are serviced 
from twelve conveniently located offices. 
For further information, write Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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interesting story. In the main, various bank services are advertised. seen aie 


CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK IN JACKSON 


A close second in popularity are announcements of anniversaries of JACKSON, W 
the bank or some important community institution. i \GHWAYS } 
One bank says, “What Helps Business Helps You”; another, 
“Bank on the C’s, Conservative, Courteous, Confidential’’, and one 


designatesitself ‘‘The Bank of Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow”. 
Much publicity to local industries and products is given by the 
banks, such as Florida oranges and California grapes. County fairs. 


After 5 days, return to 


rodeos and exhibitions receive their quota of attention. P. O. Box 1809, 
There is no doubt that these messages, though brief, do an TAMPA, FLORIDA, | 
excellent selling and public relations job. 


First GALESBURG NATIONAL BANK 


Alter 5 days return to AND TRUST COMPANY 
GUILFORD NATIONAL BANK GALESBURG ILLINOIS 
Dawe N 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


AFTER 5 DAYS RETURN TO 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
14 WEST TENTH STREXT 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


Union PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK & Trust Co. 
MEMPHIS. TES if. 


RVING MEM 


RETURN AFTER FIVE DAYS TO 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK OL DEST AND Me 
P. ©. DRAWER 750 LARGEST 
c ae 
OLUMBIA. S. suis States, 


AFTER 5 DAYS RETURN TO 
\ THE CITY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. 
20 E. BROAD ST. 
\ COLUMBUS, OHIO 


\ V After Five Days. Return to - 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY Ae CIA, 
524.526 Monament Square 
{ij 

AFTER 3 DAYS RETURN Racine, Wis. - Travel fares 
THE CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN BANK SERVICE 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL \ 


P. BOX 43 mawet 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 


AFTER FIVE DAYS RETURN TO . 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO., v. 
120 North Robinson Street 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


The First National Bank of Chicago ; 
Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets ae eS 
Chicago, Illinois 


After 5 days, return to 
Nashville Trust Company 
! 
FIFTIETH 
W NOT DELIVERED Iw FIVE DAYS RETURN TO YEAR 


THE First Nationa 
OF MEMPHIiIS 
P.O. BOX B84 
MEMPHIS. TENN 
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There follows an 8- the 
illustrated: book recently published by Remington 
Rand Inc., dealing with the complete re-modernization 
of all departments of The First National Bank of 
Cincinnati (Assets: $100,000,000. 


Seventy-six years have passed since that Civil 
War day when the boom of cannon punctuated 
the reading of a license issued by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, permitting commence- 
ment of banking under the then new U. S. Na- 
tional Banking Act, to a group of far-visioned 


Cincinnatians. 


Such was the beginning of The First National 


Bank of Cincinnati ...a bank that survived the 


Civil War and its adjustments, the panics of 


1893, 1907, the World War and its depressions; 
yes, and through the prosperity peaks with nei- 


ther inflationary gains nor recessional losses at 


hanging times must be aggressively met. With yesteryear's large profit margins vanished, American Business must accept the challenge. 


any time. It has never failed to pay an annual 
stockholder’s dividend. 


See how, in cooperation with Remington Rand, 
this bank re-modernized each department and 
each operation to make the cost of doing busi- 


ness today meet today’s profit margin. 
Remington Rand Alone 
COULD PERFORM THE ENTIRE SERVICE 


It is significant that Remington Rand alone could 
qualify to assume full responsibility for the in- 
stallation of all equipment: methods, systems, 


machines and office furniture. 
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¢, Accommodations are provided 
for 20 tellers — with expansion 
facilities to 28 — in four paying 
and receiving tellers’ units. Each 
unit is designed with an auxiliary 
counter on which assistant tellers 
can, during rush hours, perform 


such duties as checking items on 


deposit tickets, listing, proving 


and sorting. 


In the front of this auxili- 
ary counter is housed the Kardex 
visible signature record immedi- 
ately behind the tellers. Reference 
is so fast and easy, tellers are not 
tempted to guess but will verify 


every doubtful signature. 
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( The Main Bank Lobby. A clear 
beautiful and spacious area. Lovely 
grained Italian Travertine and Ver. 
mont marbles have been skilfully 
blended. Remington Rand designed 
friendly counter is used throughout 
The Main Lobby and the rest of the 
bank building is air-, light- and 
sound-conditioned. Remingto 
Noiseless Typewriters are used ex 
tensively, out of consideration for 


customers and employes. 


Point of use Safe-Cabinet Labora 
tory equipment is used for valuable 
and irreplaceable records through. 
out. Bank officials realized that mod 
ern fire proof structures are like gi 
gantic incinerators — walls and steel 


don’t burn but the contents do! 
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( In the left foreground of the “L” shaped friendly 
counter shown above is an unusual counter-height 
Safe-Cabinet, capable of protecting Loan and Dis- 
count records for four hours in the face of severe 
fire. Remington Rand Safe-File 60’s are spaced along 
the counters with regular Bank Pedestal Units. A two 


hour Safe-Ledger Tray houses collateral record cards. 


A Remington Completely Electrified “85” Ac- 
counting Machine produces the multiple tickets 
tickler, notice, accrual, collateral (2), credit and post- 
ing—together with the liability ledger card and a 


loans -made or loans-paid journal in a single operation 


By 10 A. M. each morning the “85” also prepares a 
separate loan officers’ classified and total liability 
balance record—posted and balanced. The officers 
have a perfect mirror of all conditions at the start of 
each business day which eliminates reference to the 


liability ledger. 


1EMINGTON RAND SAFE-CABI 
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NET AND REMINGTON ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


This view shows the lobby side of the Savings Depart. } 


ment Remington Rand friendly counter and one of the lobby 


desks. The same type of architecture and planning that 
distinguishes the Main Lobby is followed. 


The Savings Department 
presents a different aspect when 
seen from the working side. Note 
the Remington Rand steel desk 
and table and aluminum chairs. 
Two machines are visible in the 
counter. However, facilities for 
adding additional machines are 
provided through the use of re- 


movable section counter tops. 


This Savings De- 
partment Ledger Desk Safe- 
Cabinet accords point of use 
protection for four full hours to 
the invaluable ledger and sig- 


nature cards. 


Total height of this unit is 61%”, 
which places even the top row 


of ledger cards at a convenient level. 


Despite the fact that 75 thousand record cards may be 
housed in this one Ledger Desk Safe-Cabinet there are no 
“customer waits” or teller congestion because the reference 


is so incredibly fast. The usual arrangement follows: 


Active, high number accounts are given special accessibility 
on the sliding desk shelf shown partly extended. Low number 
accounts, less active, are filed in the upper drawers. Dormant 
accounts may be filed in the lower drawers, double locked. 
The signature cards are filed close to the ledger cards in 


each instance. 
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REMINGTON RAND LEDGER DESK SAFE-CABINET. AND STEEL FURNITUI 


The First National Bank of Cincinnati 
fully appreciates the value of old records 


and the necessity of preserving them in the 


best possible condition. Yesterday’s records 
have more than once conserved a business 
for tomorrow. 


able boxes, wooden shelves and make- 
shift storage have been replaced by carefully 
planned modern steel shelving, steel shelf 
boxes, record vaults, and fire insulated vault 


doors. Steel shelf boxes in varied sizes protect from 
A schedule for the retention and destruction dust and dirt and also allow for quick fling and 
finding of all manner of bank records that must 
of records, closely adhered to, lessens the 
ni be referred to occasionally. 


chance of cluttering storage space with non- 


essentials and of destroying valuable records. 


Seventy-six thousand pounds 
fsteel shelving were required to con- 
ruct this record room, a few aisles 


f which are shown on this page. 


djustable clip fastenings, used in- 
ead of nuts and bolts, eliminate the 
vaste storage space ordinarily caused 
y different height records. 


he record room itself was con- 
tructed according to Remington 
and’s Safe-Cabinet engineering de- 
artment specifications and is equip- 

with Remington Rand 6 hour, 
evere fire certification vault doors. 


Remington Rand Record Room Vault Doors 
that are certified by the Safe-Cabinet Laboratory 
and Underwriter’s Laboratory labels as able to 
withstand 6 hours of severe fire. At strategic 
points throughout the building five other vaults 
with 4 hour certification vault doors give pro- 
tection to current valuable records impractical 


to accord point of use fire security 


This is but one of the.many aisles 

of modern, adjustable clip, steel supplies 

shelving. The counter is constructed of shelving and has a continuous lin- 
oleum top. Steel shelf cupboards, equipped with locks, are also used. 
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( Trust accounting as well as safe keeping on custody 
accounts for the many correspondent banks requires 
three completely electrified Remington Rand “85” 
Accounting Machines and two completely electrified 
Remington Rand “81” Ticket Posting Machines. 


The “85” posts in a single, swift operation principal, 
trust, ledger, statement, journal, two asset records and 
a complete journal. Outstanding is this machine's 
complete flexibility, providing extra accumulations or 
changes in capacities without rebuilding or replacing. 
Number of additional registers is limited only by 
length of carriage and types of registers. The same 
machine that posts the principal ledger, also posts 


the income ledger, statement and journal. 
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Ten Safe-File 60’s house and protect all trust 
papers and correspondence. Asset ledgers are filed 
by trust, in Kardex visible cabinets protected by space 


saving, slide-in-door, Safe-Cabinets. Duplicate asset 


Vil 


\ 


ledgers are filed, by securities, in Remington Rand 
steel “tub” desks. The triplicate duties ticklers, the 
three trust indexes and two synoptic records are 


visibly maintained in Kardex cabinets. 
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-REMINGTON RAND ACCOUNTING AND POSTING MACHINES AND SAFE-CABINET KARD 


¢ Sixteen completely electrified Remington Rand “890V" Dual 
Bank Posting machines accomplish all the bookkeeping required 
for the thousands of commercial accounts. Three additional 
machines perform the bookkeeping for the correspondent banks, 
utilizing the unit plan with foldover ledger and insert statement, 


eliminating one run. 


« So flexible are these machines that an original journal is 
created with either of these three posting methods: 1: dual 
run of ledgers and statements; 2: the unit plan with fold- 
over ledger and insert statement, and 3: a single statement 


with a photo-copy for the bank’s records. 


Each machine is flanked by a Remington Rand 2 hour, fire 
insulated Safe-Ledger Tray, housing the ledger cards within 
easy reach of the operator, and a Safe-Check Desk. Each 
of these latter afford protection and filing for 45 thousand 


checks in removable check trays with an Angle-Tab Visible 


Name Guide for each account. A unique extension top 


increases the check sorting surface. 
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(This central file includes: 50 Safe- 
File 30’s in letter and legal size as well 
as exclusive Remington Rand filing 


systems and supplies. 


Centralization of files does not mean the consolidation of all filing into 
one huge index— rather the centralization of all files under the responsibility 
of one capable file clerk. 
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Twenty-five Kardex cabinets comprise 


this Central Information File which is an 


index, in a single record, to all known 

information about every customer of every 

bank department. It is the basis of quick, 

intelligent decisions, highlights new business 

potentials, and, finally, safeguards against costly 
errors in customer relationships. 


The aim and achievement of this Company invaluable to the executives responsible for 
has been to gather under one executive re- management. Likewise, Remington Rand’s Instal- 
sponsibility the manufacturing, research and lation Department which assumes full responsi- 

sales facilities that enable American business to bility for installing new systems and records. 


look to one source for the finest systems, equip- Executives interested in the complete re-modernization 
ment and office machines. story of The First National Bank of Cincinnati may 
Specialized departments, too, have been devel- have a complimentary issue of the 60-page illustrated 


oped—such as bank, insurance, library, utilities book now off the presses. Please write on your 
—where will be found scopes of information business letterbead. 
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Booklets Widely 
Used by Banks 


Customer Relations 


Series Still Available 


With the opening of the Fall 
season many banks are resum- 
ing their programs of periodic 
staff meetings in the interests 
of better customer relations. 

This educational work was 
facilitated in hundreds of banks 
last Winter and Spring by the 
series of customer relations 
booklets published by the 
Public Education Commission 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. Appearing in Janu- 
ary of this year, more than 
7,500 sets of the pamphlets 
have been ordered by nearly 
3,000 banking institutions. 

The series is designed to 
help bank employees give ac- 
curate and intelligent answers 
to questions they are asked 
about banking. The texts, 
clearly and interestingly writ- 
ten, have received much favor- 
able comment and have been 
used with marked success. 

One southern institution 
started a contest based on the 
booklets, awarding a cruise as 
first prize. Many banks report 
that the course of study con- 
ducted with the aid of the 
pamphlets was markedly suc- 
cessful. 

The Public Education Com- 
mittee points out that banks, in 
mapping their educational pro- 
grams for the coming months, 
may wish to take advantage of 
the fact that the books are still 
in print and available at As- 
sociation headquarters, 22 East 
40th Street, New York City. 


Wisconsin Bankers 
Hold Public Meetings 
In Three Towns 


Public meetings featured re- 
cent district sessions of the Wis- 
consin Bankers Association in 
Janesville, Stevens Point and 
Eau Claire. The guest speaker 
was William A. Irwin, associate 
educational director, American 
Institute of Banking. John 
Carter, popular tenor, sang. 
Tickets were distributed by the 
local banks. 


October 1939 


Conference Plans Make Rapid Progress 


Plans are well matured for 
the regional conference on 
banking to be held at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, December 7 
and 8, under auspices of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Although the meetings are 
still two months away, the pro- 
gram is rapidly being com- 
pleted and those in charge of 
the conference believe it will be 
one of the outstanding ‘“re- 


gionals” in the extensive his- 
tory of these gatherings. It is 
the first conference of its kind 
to be held in Richmond. 

The territory served em- 
braces the southeastern part of 
the United States. Bankers 
from New York to the Gulf 
states, and from the eastern 
seaboard to the Mississippi, 
are expected to attend the prac- 


tical discussions. 


9 States 100% 


Investments to 


In Membership| Feature Meeting 


The membership committee 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation advises that all banks 
but one in each of two states— 
Louisiana and Rhode Island— 
are now displaying the A.B.A. 
membership sign. 

Nevada, which has long been 
in the 100 per cent column, 
maintained that distinction 
recently when a new bank in 
the state became a member. 

Other states with the dis- 
tinction of having all banks 
members of the Association are 
Arizona, Florida, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wyo- 
ming and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Particularly aggressive mem- 
bership campaigns were con- 
ducted in Oregon and Florida 
during the past Association 
year, bringing those states into 
the company of the hundred 
per centers. The committee 
hopes that Louisiana and 
Rhode Island can soon be ad- 
mitted to the same group. 


A symposium on trust in- 
vestments. will 


Conference ‘of the American 
Bankers Association, to be 
held at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, Oct. 26 and 27. 

The role of Government 
bonds, municipal bonds, cor- 
porate first mortgage bonds, 
debenture bonds, real estate 
mortgages, preferred stocks, 
and common stocks in trust- 
investment portfolios will be 
covered by experienced trust- 
department investment officers 
participating in the sympo- 
sium. A question-box period on 
problems in trust law will be 
held at the concluding session 
after an address by Professor 
George G. Bogert of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School. 

The program has been de- 
veloped to provide discussions 
of practical interest to the 
executives of the smaller and 
average sized trust institutions 
throughout the territory. 


The Convention 


This issue of BANKING had gone to press before the 
opening of the American Bankers Association Con- 
vention at Seattle. Consequently, it was impossible for 
the magazine to report the Convention news, although 
some of the addresses were available for use in the 


Digest. 


However, in the November number BANKING will 
record, in word and picture, the significant happenings 
at Seattle, including the election of officers. 

It will be recalled that the Yearbook, or September 
issue, contained a special section on the Convention and 


the Northwest. 


> PAPER 


A.B.A. December Richmond Regional 


feature the | 
Tenth Mid-Continent Trust 


S. H. Fifield New 


F.A.A. President 


Toronto Convention 


Is Well Attended 


Holding its 24th annual con- 
vention in Toronto, Sept. 11- 
14, the Financial Advertisers 
Association discussed the prob- 
lems of banking, advertising 
and public relations in meetings 
at the Royal York Hotel. 

Stephen H. Fifield, Barnett 
National Bank of Jacksonville, 
was elected president for the 
coming year. 

A popular innovation on the 


S. H. Fifield 


convention program was a 
series of sketches dramatizing 
the office of public relations 
manager, prepared by Chicago, 
Cleveland and New Jersey 
groups. Forum sessions were 
also well attended. 

Eight past presidents of the 
association received gold badges 
in token of their services. Six 
officers for the 1938-39 year 
were similarly honored. 

In addition to Mr. Fifield, 
who succeeds George Everett, 
First Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., of Utica, N. Y., in the 
presidency, officers elected were: 

First vice-president, Robert 
J. Izant, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland; second vice- 
president, Victor Cullin, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis; third vice-president, 
L. E. Townsend, Bank of 
America, San Francisco; treas- 
urer, Fred W. Mathison, Na- 
tional Security Bank, Chicago. 

Directors elected were: 

O. G. Alexander, Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, New 
York; John Bodfish, First 
Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Chicago; Roy H. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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National Questions 
On I.B.A. Program 


Problems of a broad national 
nature are to be stressed at the 
28th annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, Oct. 9-13 at 
Del Monte, Cal. 

Jean C. Witter, of Dean 
Witter & Co., San Francisco, is 
association president this year. 

Forum speakers include Li- 
onel D. Edie, consulting econ- 
omist, and Dr. Everett Dean 
Martin, professor of social phil- 
osophy at Claremont Colleges, 
Claremont Colleges, Cal. The 
theme of the meeting at which 
they speak is ‘‘ Private Enter- 
prise in America.” 

Forums on municipal bonds 
and industrial relations are also 
included in the program. 


Trust Institutions’ 
Resources Increase 


An increase of more than 


000,000 in their combined 


capital accounts is shown in | 
the 1939 edition of the Directory | 


of Trust Institutions, Trust 
Men, and Trust Associations 
published by the Trust Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association. 

These increases bring the 
total resources of trust institu- 
tions this year to $43,116,000,- 
000, 22 per cent greater than in 
1935, while their combined 
capital accounts total $4,706, 
000,000, a rise of 6.6 per cent. 


| Cothrell, 
| National Bank; Clifford De 
$7,600,000,000 in the resources | 
of thenation’s trust institutions | 
since 1935 and a rise of $290,- | 


No Charge 


The index to Vol. XXXI 
of BANKING, covering July 
1938 through June 1939, is 
now ready and will be sent 


to all who request a copy. 
The references to articles, 
subjects and contributors 
fill 10 pages the size of the 
magazine. 


The new directory, the first | 
compiled since 1935, lists 2,800 | 


trust institutions together with 
the names of their presidents 
and 7,072 other trust officers. 


F.A.A. 
(Continued from page 57) 
Booth Jr., National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; Dale Brown, 
National City 
land; Merrill J. Campbell, 
Marine Trust Company, Buf- 


Bank, Cleve- | 


falo; J. F. Cornelius, First Na- | 
tional Bank, Spokane; Harold | 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) 


Puy, Northwestern Bank, Des 
Moines. 

Also Mr. Everett; Lewis F. 
Gordon, Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta; Marie 
V. Healy, Mercantile Trust 


Company, Baltimore; J. Lewell | 


Lafferty, Fort Worth National 
Bank; Edward W. Nippert, 
Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; James Ras- 


covar 2d, Albert Frank-Guen- | 
Inc., New York: | 


ther Law, 
G. L. Spry, Canada Trust 
Company, London, Ont., and 
R. H. Wells, 


Richmond, Va. 


State-Planters | 
Bank and Trust Company, | 


| 


Two glimpses of the advertising displays at the F.A.A. con- 
vention in Toronto 


Virginia Bankers Issue Forms Manual 


The Virginia Bankers As- 
sociation has issued a manual 
of bank forms and systems, de- 
signed as a basis of stand- 
ardization for smaller banks. 

Prepared by a committee 


| headed by Louis W. Bishop, 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


Oct. 26-27 
Illinois 
7-8 


Tenth Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Chicago, 


Regional Conference, The John Marshall Hotel, 


Richmond, Virginia 


1940 
Feb. 13-15 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 


Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel, New York City 


Mar. 21-22 


Regional Conference, Denver, Colorado 


June 6-8 
Springs 


cashier, State-Planters Bank 
& Trust Co., Richmond, the 
manual covers 14 departments, 
describing the functions of each 
and suggesting account forms, 
102 of the latter being illus- 
trated. 


West Virginia, Green Brier Hotel, White Sulphur 


Other Organizations 


4-6 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Statler 


Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


9-11 


Morris Plan Bankers Association, 


Westchester 


Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


9-13 Investment Bankers Association, Hotel Del Monte, 

Del Monte, California 

Savings Banks Association of the State of New 

York, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia 

National Association ‘of Real Estate Boards, Los 

Angeles, California 

Office Management Conference, American Manage- 

— Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
ity 


June 3-7 American Institute of Banking, Statler Hotel, Bos- 


ton, Massachusetts . 18-20 


. 23-28 
. 25-26 


State Associations 


Fall Meeting of Savings Banks Association of New 
Hampshire and New Hampshire Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mountain View House, Whitefield 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Oct. 13-14 


Oct. 17-19 
Oct. 23-24 1940 
1940 Jan. 22-26 


Sixth International Heating and Ventilating Expo- 
sition, Cleveland, Ohio 

National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts 

Regional Conference, National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Apr. 4-6 
May 2-3 
May 6-8 
May 13-15 
May 23-25 


Florida, Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach 
Oklahoma, Tulsa 

Missouri 

Mississippi 

Virginia, Roanoke 


May 8-10 
May 17-18 
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A Lobby Library 


HY not,”’ someone suggested, ‘‘a bank 
lobby library?” 
‘““We'll bite,” said BANKING’s Book 
Page. ‘‘ Why not?” 

The idea, it seems, is that banks might lend 
books as well as credit, though not on the same 
terms—in fact, on no terms at all, except a 
gentleman's agreement that the books are to be 
returned when read by the customer-borrower. 

The purpose? Customer relations, public edu- 
cation. 

What sort of books? Non-fiction, of course. 
Books on money and banking, to be sure, but 
also books about current affairs, the war and its 
background, economics, history, trends—in short, 
books that inform and stimulate, and equip for 
better citizenship. 

How would the library operate? Well, as simply 
as possible. The bank would put a dozen or two 
volumes on a shelf or rack in a corner of the 
lobby. A sign would tell customers that the books 
could be borrowed without charge; a system of slips 
would record who had borrowed what. 

So far, so good; but would the banks like the 
idea? 

““Why don’t you ask them?’’ came the obvious 
reply from the Suggestor. 

Well, how about mentioning a few books that 
might be candidates for a lobby library, provided 
some bank wanted to try the experiment? 

‘Let's make up a list,’’ said the Suggestor. 

"Twas done, and here it is: 


Suggested Books for a Bank’s 
Lobby Library 


Money and Banking 
De Kock, M. H. Central Banking. London, P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1939. 


Einzig, Paul. World Finance, 1938-39. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1939. 

* Foulke, Roy A. and Prochnow, Herbert. Practical Bank 
Credit. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 

Heilperin, M. A. International Monetary Economics. New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. 

Moulton, Harold G. Financial Organization and the Economic 
System. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938. 

Paris, J. D. Monetary Policies of the United States, 1932-38. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1938. 


Weissman, Rudolph L. The New Wall Street. New York, 
Harper, 1939. 


* Reviewed this month. 
October 1939 


General Subjects 


Barnes, Harry Elmer. Society in Transition: Problems of a 
Changing Age. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 

Beard, Charles A. and Mary R. America in Midpassage. New 
York, Macmillan, 1939. (vol. 3 of The Rise of American 
Civilization.) 

BeneS, Eduard. Democracy Today and Tomorrow. New York, 
Macmillan, 1939. 

Brooks, R. R. R. Unions of Their Own Choosing: An Account 
of the National Labor Relations Board and Its Work. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939. 

Buell, Raymond Leslie. Poland, Key to Europe. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. 

Dean, Vera Micheles. Europe in Retreat. New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1939. 

Gunther, John. Inside Asia. New York, Harper, 1939. 

Gunther, John. Inside Europe. New York, Harper, 1938. 

Kohn, Hans. Revolutions and Dictatorships. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1939. 

Peterson, H. C. Propaganda for War: The Campaign Against 
American Neutrality, 1914-17. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1939 

Rauschning, Hermann. The Revolution of Nihilism: Warning 
to the West. New York, Alliance Book Corp., Longmans, 
Green, 1939. 

Sayre, Frances Bowes. The Way Forward: The American 
Trade Agreements Plan. New York, Macmillan, 1939. 

Van Paassen, Pierre. Days of Our Years. New York, Hill- 
man-Curl, Inc., 1939. 

Whitman, Wilson. God’s Valley: People and Power Along the 
Tennessee River. New York, The Viking Press, 1939. 


li, ee for reports on some of the books that have come to 
the reviewer’s desk in the last couple of months. 


Loan Operations 


The subject of loan-making in commercial banks is com- 
petently and thoroughly covered in Practical Bank Credit, by 
Herbert V. Prochnow, assistant vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, and Roy A. Foulke, manager, 
analytical department, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. (Prentice- 
Hall, $7.50). Designed for the student, young men in bank- 
ing, business executives, and experienced bankers, this book 
gives a complete picture of loan operations, applying theory 
to practice in illustrations from the experiences of a long list 
of prominent American bankers who, by their contributions 
of actual case material, helped the authors increase the 
usefulness of the volume. 

There is detailed exposition and discussion of the bank 
credit department’s operations and functions; of sources of 
credit information, notably the mercantile agencies; and of 
financial statements and their interpretation. A long section 
is devoted to policies and practices in the making of various 
types of loans, and there is an extensive discussion of frozen 
loans and rehabilitation. The volume ends with a chapter on 
typical requests for bank credit, in which actual examples of 
requests for credit are analyzed. 
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Reparations Diary 


Charles G. Dawes’ A Journal of Reparations (Macmillan, 
$5) is the diary the General kept while the First Committee 
of Experts, of which he was chairman, did its work. Pub- 
lished some weeks before the present conflict started, it calls 
up memories of the reconstruction problem that plagued the 
world after Germany had received her bill for 1914-18. 
Intimate, interesting and informal, the book presents a con- 
temporary record of things done by the group of men 
whose Report, as Lord Stamp says in a foreword, while not a 
solution of the reparation policy, was nevertheless “a sub- 
stantial step away from lunacy.” The journal runs from 
January 2 to July 18, 1924. 

Dr. Bruening, who also contributes a foreword, makes the 
observation that “without the five years’ regime initiated by 
the (Dawes) Plan, there would have been no chance to lay 
the basis for any policy calculated to restore freedom of 
action and equality of status for German foreign policy.” 


Vocational Guidance 


Addressed to “the young man who may have some serious 
thought of making banking his life work’, Wilbur F. Crook’s 
Do You Want to Become a Banker?, (Frederick A. Stokes, 
$1.50) should be a good friend to the beginner. It might be 
added that there are some profitable pointers for the more 
experienced. Mr. Crook, vice-president of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company, New York, writes “for those 
who need advice on the . . . most important factors of 
personal aptitude.” He outlines a bank’s internal organiza- 
tion and suggests the types of employees best suited to the 
major divisions of the work and the opportunities therein. 
Stressing the necessity for study, the book lists the courses 
of the American Institute of Banking and the Graduate 
School of Banking. The young employee’s personal relations 
are the subject of a particularly good chapter. Real success in 
banking, Mr. Crook says, “depends upon the broad view- 
point, the comprehensive understanding of the ramifications 
of banking as it affects our whole economic structure, and an 
alert inquiry into recent changes and current trends, both 
political and economic.” That sentence is the essence of an 
excellent vocational guidance book. 


Marketing 


Information vital to the establishment of new sales terri- 
tories, production quotas and marketing campaigns is pro- 
vided in Industrial Market Data Handbook, by O. C. Hol- 
leran, chief of the Industrial Marketing Unit, Marketing 
Research Division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce ($2.50). 

This extensive volume, first of its kind ever published, con- 
tains complete figures on industrial production, employ- 
ment, value of products, cost of material, fuel and power, and 
output per wage earner for each county in the country and 
for every city of more than 10,000 population. Figures per- 
tain to 1935, the last year for which data were available. 

Especially designed to aid sales and advertising executives 
in estimating sizes and locations of markets, together with 
the potential value of the markets. The book was prepared 
as a cooperative study by the Bureau, the Census Bureau, 
and the Bureau of Mines. 


Municipal Financing 


Written for public officials, bond dealers, and teachers and 
students of public administration, Local Government Debt 
Administration (Prentice-Hall, $5) is a practical manual for 
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everyone who may have anything to do with financing our 
smaller political units. The authors are Carl H. Chatters, 
executive director of the Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada, and Albert M. Hill- 
house, professor of economics, Davidson College. The book 
discusses in detail the marketing of municipal bonds, sinking 
fund administration, short-term borrowing, special assess- 
ment and municipal utility debt, refunding, debt adjust- 
ments, the formulation of a debt policy, and other subjects 
related to local financing. 


Decisions 


The fifth edition of The Banking Law Journal (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, $6.50) is the first revision of this work since 
1932. It contains digests of decisions appearing in the 
monthly Journal from 1889 to January 1939, grouped under 
150 main headings. Annual cumulative pocket supplements 
are offered separately. The compiler is John Edson Brady. 


A League Annual 


The Economic Intelligence Service of the League of Na- 
tions has issued the 1938 edition of Money and Banking, a 
two-volume compendium of information about currency and 
banking throughout the world. Volume I, entitled Monetary 
Review ($1.25) covers developments up to March 1939, while 
Volume II, Commercial and Central Banks ($1.50) furnishes, 
in tabular form, facts and figures for 44 countries. To the 
first volume there have been added data on deposits and 
total assets of all organizations conducting a banking busi- 
ness in 22 countries, and data providing the basis for a study 
of the decline in the use of the bill of exchange. The Columbia 
University Press, New York, is agent for the publications. 


Miscellaneous 


The History and Mechanism of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, by Leonard Waight (Macmillan, $2.50), covers an 
important period in British financial history. It includes a 
description of foreign exchange market methods. 

Credit Unions in Massachusetts, by Joseph L. Snider 
(Harvard University Press, $2.50), appraises the unions’ 
development in one state and their prospects for further 
growth. The author is associate professor of business statis- 
tics, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 

A fourth edition of R. G. Hawtrey’s The Gold Standard in 
Theory and Practice is published by Longmans, Green 
(2.50). First appearing in 1927, the text has been brought up 
to date as of the Spring of 1939. 

The National Financial Group of the Special Libraries 
Association, New York, has issued a revision of its Hand- 
book of Commercial and Financial Services, ($2), containing 
information, as of last March, about various services pub- 
lished by 263 firms. “Service” is defined as information, 
kept up to date, which is collected by individuals or com- 
panies whose business is the compilation and publication for 
general distribution of data and statistics on given subjects. 
The Handbook covers advertising, commerce, finance, 
industry, insurance and allied lines. 

Bibliography on Branch Banking, compiled by John M. 
Chapman, is the first work of the recently formed American 
Economists Council for the Study of Branch Banking, with 
headquarters in New York. The pamphlet covers book and 
magazine material on the subject during the past few years. 

The University of Pennsylvania Press publishes The Pres- 
ent Railroad Crisis ($1), being the lectures by Professor 
William James Cunningham, of Harvard, at Lafayette 
College. 
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WORTH CLIPPING 


THE MORRIS PLAN INSURANCE SOCIETY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


r 

Send me, please, without obli- 
gation, your booklet called 

l INCREASING PROFITS FROM PER- 

| SONAL LOANS. As the first and 

largest underwriter of Personal 


October 1939 


Loan Insurance, you may be 
able to tell me something from 
your experience, about making 
our Personal Loan Department 
more profitable. 


i 
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“These new checks 
are really fine” 


The sales-minded men who head the 
nation’s Industrial Corporations are 
quick to appreciate any improvement 
that has a bearing on Public Relations. 
» » » They like the air of importance and 
quality La Monte Safety Papers impart 
to checks. They know from experience 
that the paper with the identifying 


“wavy lines” is the widely accepted 
“standard of protection” for this type of 
instrument. » » » Bankers who specify 
“La Monte” when ordering checks from 
their Lithographer or Printer are also 
assured a uniformly pleasing writing 
and printing surface. There isa La Monte 
Safety Paper in every price field. 


First introduced in 1871—La Monte Safety Papers are today 
the choice of more than 75% of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 
Nutley ....New Jersey 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department of BANKING is 
conducted by our Methods and 
Ideas reporter, John J. McCann. 
Further information regarding the 
bank equipment mentioned here 
may be obtained from the office of 
BANKING, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York City 


Modern Methods 


T LAST, THAT TERMITE—detail—has 
been smoked out of one of the most 
detail-ridden of all new business 

promotion activities. Payroll deduction 
savings plans once loomed as an attrac- 
tive enterprise for account and dollar 
volume, but infinite detail limited bank 
interest. Now, according to Buffalo 
Savings Bank—one of the largest oper- 
ators in the eastern section—the prob- 
lem has been solved by machines. 

Instead of the tedious daily hand 
sorting and posting of old systems, each 
participating company is put under 
separate controls with a punch card 
system. A card is punched for each 
depositor, carrying the number of 
account, clock number, company num- 
ber, control number, name and amount 
of deduction. It becomes a simple, 
speedy operation to run off lists. Totals 
by sheets and by company participants 
are figured automatically. Cards are 
sorted at the rate of 400 per minute. 
Two operators at the machines can 
handle the work which formerly re- 
quired six in less time, with less effort 
and greater accuracy. 

The most promising innovation, how- 
ever, is the elimination of the conven- 
tional ledger card, and the mechanical 
posting of deposits and withdrawals 
to the punch card ledger. 

The present system operated by the 
Buffalo Savings Bank works in this 
manner: First step is the preparation of 
two cards, a balance card which con- 
tains account number, company num- 
ber, control number and current bal- 
ance. The second card is a ledger card 
containing account number, name, clock 
number, control number and a transcrip- 
tion of each deposit and withdrawal for 
the current quarter. The ledger cards 
are headed up quarterly at the rate of 
5,000 per hour. These balance and ledger 
cards are stored in tellers’ files. 

In window transactions the teller 
selects the depositor’s ledger card and 
corresponding balance card from the 
account file. After the balance is veri- 
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fied, deposit is accepted or withdrawal 
paid. The cards are then passed back to 
the punch operator, who punches the 
amount of the deposit or withdrawal on 
the balance card. The tabulator gives 
a total of deposits and withdrawals to 
prove tellers’ figures. 

This unique system eliminates all 
hand sorting. Under the system the 
teller is relieved of most of the book- 
keeping work and has more time to 
devote to the customer. 

The same type of system was re- 
cently installed for mortgage and real 
estate billings and control at the bank. 


Odd Timers 


Tue Home Savincs Bank (Albany, 
New York) plays up the “time to save” 
idea with a unique series of small news- 
paper advertisements featuring stories 
and sketches of old time clocks. These 
short, hard-hitting squibs are as inter- 
esting as any high priced news-cartoon 
features published in the daily press. 
They are a pleasant change from the 
hackneyed, dry-as-dust thrift appeals. 
The novel treatment and the unusual 
subject sustain interest and impel the 
reader to look forward to the next adver- 
tisement. The clocks sketched date back 
as far as the 10th century, when candle 
clocks told the hour in melting wax. 


Treasure Portfolio 


WueEeN THE SAN FRANcIscO BANK 
organized its instalment savings de- 


partment late last Winter, it offered at 
the outset every type of savings plan or 
program the average depositor might 
require. All plans themed to definite 
objective savings were grouped under 
the heading of “A Portfolio of Treas- 
ures”—natural tie-up with the Golden 
Gate Treasure Island, but moreover in 
itself a packaged thrift program. While 
each separate plan has received promo- 
tion of one sort or another, two have 
proved outstanding: The Prosperity 
Treasure Club is a systematic deposit 
program extending over a period of 30 
months. Deposits of $5 or more are 
accepted under the program, which 
provides a minimum $150 plus interest 
at the end of each period. This plan is 
promoted as a foundation for future 
prosperity. The second popular plan is 
called The Treasure House (a glorifica- 
tion of the down payment to a home). 

The “Portfolio of Treasures” also 
includes: The Travel Treasure Club, 
The Vacation Treasure Club, The 
Christmas Treasure Club, and The 
Treasure Island Club—savings plan pro- 
moting visits to the Golden Gate Fair. 


Insurance Finance Manual 


INSURANCE PREMIUM FINANCING, ac- 
cording to all indications, proves to be a 
most fertile field for bank loans. Reports 
from a large number of banks active in 
this field give evidence that substantial 
volume can be created with little effort, 
and that loss ratios are less than in any 


A mural in the First Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Utica, N. Y., showing, in 
an impressive way, the city’s strategic business location and trade area 
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other type of consumer financing. Also, 
that prospects accept a bank plan read- 
ily and agents become ardent promoters, 
as otherwise they usually go in “hock” 
on an account’s note with the company. 

An interesting example in the presen- 
tation of premium finance plans is found 
in the manual published by the Peoples 
National Bank (Greenville, S. C.). 
This six-page folder offers a simple plan 
applied to any type of policy that can 
be canceled by the assured on the usual 
short-rate basis. It provides that any 
number of policies may be included un- 
der one contract. All down payments 
are collected and retained by the agent. 
Balances are paid by the bank to the 
writing agent upon receipt of acknowl- 
edgments of financed premium notices 
from all companies listed in the con- 
tract. Subsequent payments are made 
at the bank, the first payable 30 days 
from date of earliest policy—the first 
annual payment, one year from earliest 
policy. 

Under this simplified plan policies or 
certificates are not required by the 
bank. The contract alone suffices. How- 
ever, financed premium endorsements 
(supplied by the bank) must be at- 
tached to daily reports, original policies 
and any certificates issued. 


The manual contains tables of monthly 
instalments applied to various policies 
and term dates, with specific case ex- 
amples illustrating each. A table is also 
included for annual payment schedules. 


Selling Real Estate 


ANYTHING THAT CAN BE SOLD can be 
sold by mail, so runs the slogan of direct 
mail as an advertising medium. Ap- 
plied to this problem of ridding the 
books of foreclosed real estate, direct- 
mail has accomplished many an effec- 
tive selling job. Malden Trust Company 
(Malden, Massachusetts) presents a 
good case example. First, an attractive 
but inexpensive pamphlet was prepared, 
containing photographs and descrip- 
tive facts on properties for sale. Next, 
the mailing list of 1,000 names was com- 
piled after a careful checking of non- 
property owners with incomes large 
enough to be classed as prospects. Fif- 
teen real estate brokers in Malden and 
surrounding townships were then con- 
tacted and given a generous supply of 
the pamphlets to be mailed to their own 
list of prospects. Simultaneously, bank 
and broker mail blanketed the territory. 
Return addressed, post-paid reply cards 
were enclosed with every piece of mail. 
The bank addressed the prospect list 


OUTSTANDING 


Above—Unique bas-relief reproduc- 
tion from an unusual aerial photo- 
graph* of downtown Milwaukee. 
Equally unique is the First Wis- 
consin’s intensive “coverage” of 
Wisconsin. More than 85 per 
cent of the banks in this state are 


First Wisconsin correspondents. 


* Copyright Chicago Aerial Survey Company 


with a cordial, factual letter signed by ~ 
the president. Brokers used a similar 
letter on their own stationery. Results 
soon turned up 40 or more inquiries on 
specific dwellings. Many of these have 
since been closed. 

The point of success in mail advertis- 
ing is not so much the investment in 
printing ink and postage as it is in 
proper list selection, coordinated selling 
and definite follow-through. 


Employee Loan Fund 


ON ITS OWN INITIATIVE, the Dry 
Dock Club—employee organization of 
the Dry Dock Savings Institution 
(New York City)—recently proposed 
the following mutual loan fund plan as a 
means of solving the personal financial 
problems of members as they may arise: 

Organization. Voluntary subscriptions 
to be solicited from employees, for 
shares of stock in denominations of $50 
or $100, to be paid for on call. 

Operation. Loans to be made to em- 
ployees only, subject to approval of a 
joint committee of two employees and 
the executive officers of the bank. 

Type of loans. (a) Without collateral, 
limited to the semi-monthly salary of 
the borrowing employee; (b) with col- 

(C UED ON PAGE 66) 


Unparalleled statewide contacts, 
complete modern facilities, and 

a background of 86 years’ ex- 
perience qualify this bank for 
exceptionally helpful, efficient 
Bi service to other banks and 
business corporations. Bank 
officials and business executives 

| are invited to write for a copy 
of our interesting, informative 
“Wisconsin Service Map”. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
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METHODS—Continued 


lateral of equity in pension fund, lim- 
ited to the amount of equity in the 
fund; to be assigned when loan is made. 

Liquidation of loans. (a) Non-col- 
lateral loans, semi-monthly over one 
year period by payroll deductions. (b) 
Collateral loans, semi-monthly over a 
period of three to five years by payroll 
deduction, dependent upon size of loan. 

Interest on loans. Four per cent pay- 
able semi-monthly on outstanding bal- 
ances. 

Dividends on shares. At a rate not 
exceeding that normally paid by the 


Do Your 
Clients Know... ? 


bank on regular savings deposits, pay- 
able quarterly. Dividends to be paid 
subject to approval of a majority of the 
subscribers who have paid in on their 
subscriptions during any quarter, and 
who have not withdrawn their paid-in 
subscriptions prior to the close of a 
quarter for which a dividend is de- 
clared. 


Bully 


OUTSTANDING AMONG FARM PROMO- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES of the past season is 
the dairy-herd improvement program of 
First-Owensboro (Kentucky) Bank and 
Trust Company. This institution owns 


That Lumbermens Mutual writes more automobile 
casualty insurance than any other insurance com- 


pany in America? 


That Lumbermens has a unique unbroken record 
of growth through good times and bad, plus an un- 
broken record of dividends paid to policyholders? 
(Assets have grown from $25,000 to $34,000,000; 
the added benefit of dividend-savings has amounted 
to more than $22,000,000 in the last ten years alone.) 


That Lumbermens maintains a highly liquid con- 
dition? (The January 1, 1939 statement showed 
65% of its assets in cash and government bonds.) 


That Lumbermens maintains a coast-to-coast, 
night and day claim service manned by hundreds 
of expert representatives which assures Lumber- 
mens policyholders of immediate assistance wher- 
ever they may happen to be? 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Save with Safety in the “World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 


and operates for the benefit of the com- 
munity a herd of five snorting Jersey 
bulls. The unique program was organ- 
ized last Fall when the local creamery 
was faced with a serious milk shortage. 


-The problem was laid to the low-pro- 


ductivity of local herds and the inability 
of area farmers to afford the mainte- 
nance of high-type bulls of scientific 
breeding. To solve the problem, the 
bank purchased a registered Jersey, built 
a trailer, and offered him at stud for a 
nominal fee. Demands soon increased 
the herd to five. Through the efforts of 
A. D. Alexander, young college graduate 
hired by the bank to head uppromotion 
activities in this direction, something 
like 441 trailer calls were made during 


the year. 


Back to College 


THE ANNUAL MIGRATION of some 3 


| million college undergraduates and 
_ boarding-school preps took place in late 


September. To the retail merchandising 
world, this annual trek creates a buying 


boom second only to Christmas. To 


many banks it may mean a high point 


| for personal loan volume, if groundwork 


was laid with proper campaigns and if 
there is an early follow-up. 
October is the follow-up month. Now 


| the charge account bills are due, tuition 


bills presented, and in all likelihood, 


| the family till is at a low ebb. The bank 


has an opportunity here. 

Among the banks which have always 
done an excellent job promoting the 
college theme is State-Planters Bank 


| and Trust Company (Richmond, Vir- 


ginia). For several weeks prior to college 
registration, the bank ran an intensive 


| newspaper campaign featuring the in- 


come loan as a solution to college 
expenses. 


Savings Service Charge 

Tue Irvincton NATIONAL BANK and 
The Peoples National Bank and Trust 
Company (Irvington, New Jersey) re- 
cently installed a system of service 
charges to curb excess withdrawal activ- 
ity of small savings accounts. The plan 
affects balances under $500. It permits 
one free withdrawal in each six-month 


| interest period for each $100 of balance 
_up to $500. Withdrawals in excess of 


these regulations are charged 15 cents 


each. The notice to depositors reads: 


“Savings accounts were designed as 
limjted withdrawal accounts. In sav- 
ings accounts people accumulate 
funds for emergency purposes, or to 
safeguard their old age. But it is be- 
coming general experience in the 
banks of the country that the number 
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of withdrawals against small savings 
is increasing. In some banks, 25 per 
cent of all withdrawals occur in 
accounts under $25 average balance. 
As many as 50 withdrawals per year 
occur in some of these accounts. 
The earnings on such accounts can- 
not possibly cover the cost of service 
required by these depositors. 

“We desire that no action of ours 
disturb the habit of thrift. The action 
that we have taken encourages the 
really thrifty depositor. It is our earn- 
est hope that we may receive the 
cooperation of those depositors whose 
accounts have been unduly active by 
having them put their accounts on a 
true thrift account basis.” 

This plan has been in effect since 


August 1. So far, reactions have been 

favorable and an increase has been | 
noted in many small accounts. Activity 
of withdrawals has dropped to normal. 


New Low-Cost FHA Loans 


Tue FHA OFFICIALLY STATES that its 
newly launched effort “will enable 
lower-income groups to purchase soundly | 
constructed homes in areas that do not | 
fully meet the requirements of other 
phases of the FHA program, particu- 
larly where building codes and neigh- 
borhood and zone restrictions, as well 
as land-planning requirements, are less 
rigid”. Hence, it is believed that the 
first activities under the new plan will 
appear in smaller cities and in sections 


where land values are relatively low. 


Regulations for the new type of FHA 


loan provide: 


1. They shall not be in excess of 


Large reproductions of this cartoon, for 
public display, can be obtained from 
BANKING 


$2,500, exclusive of financing charges 
to the borrower. 

2. They shall not have a maturity in 
excess of 15 years and 62 days from 
date of the note. 

3. Only new residential construction 
is permitted. 

4. Loans will be made only to bor- 
rowers who are in fee simple owner of 
the land upon which the new struc- 
ture is to be built, or who hold the 
land under a lease that is approved by 
the FHA. Such a lease must have at 
least 30 years to run from the date of 
the note and, in addition, the bor- 
rower must have a cash interest in 


A Background to Meet 
Today’s Problems 


The accumulated experience of The First 
National Bank of Chicago covers seventy- 
During that time the bank has 
seen the nation pass through many business 
cycles, each with its succession of compli- 
cated economic factors. Each of these phases 
in turn has created its own special problems. 


six years. 


To meet specifically the requirements of 
business, the Divisional Organization of The 
First National Bank was developed in 1905. 
This distinctive feature brings bankers into 
immediate contact with officers who are 
specialists in the requirements of correspon- 
dents. The long and valuable experience of 
the bank thus becomes immediately appli- 
cable to the problems of today. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the property or land, the latter in an 
amount equal to at least 5 per cent 
of the appraised value of the com- 
pleted property. 

5. The loan must be secured by col- 
lateral security in the form of a first 
mortgage, or similar instrument. 

6. The building specifications shall 
be approved as in other programs of 
the FHA. A fee of $10 is allowed 
for study and approval. Other details 
cover completion in accordance with 
the plan as disbursements are made. 


This new type loan grants more lee- 
way in periodic payments. The maxi- 
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DIVERSIFICATION 
Keeps St. Louis Stable 


S™: LOUIS manufactures a remarkable diversity of 

products. Of the 312 classes of manufacturers listed 
by the United States Census, 201 are represented in St. 
Louis’ 2,500 industries. Not more than 10% of St. Louis 
labor is engaged in any one industry. 


Such diversity makes St. Louis an exceptionally stable 
market, enables it to cushion the unsettling influences 
of the high peaks of booms, the valleys of depressions 


and disturbances abroad. It provides a firm foundation 
for industrial growth. 


Serving the commerce and industry of St. Louis and the 
great Southwest trade territory of which this city is the 
center, Mercantile-Commerce, too, has played a part 
in the steady progress of this area. The knowledge, ex- 
perience and facilities of this bank are always at your 


service, just as they have been, through good times 
and bad, since 1857. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 
Bank and Trust Company 


SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


THE TALE OF TWO BANKERS 


mum period may be on a three-month 
basis. Further extension is granted 


| when the borrower receives 50 per cent 


of his income from the sale of agricul- 
tural crops, commodities or livestock 
which he produces. 

It is estimated that over 5,000 banks 
are already qualified to make the new 
low-cost loan. Families with incomes 
ranging between $900 and $1,500 are 
the group to which the new service 
is directed. In numbers this group rep- 
resents the majority of wage-earner 
families. 


Circulation 100,000 


By ANY YARDsTICK 100,000 is a lot of 
people. To bring banking service before 
that number, and keep it there for any 
length of time, would put a huge dent in 
advertising expenditures. Bayside Na- 
tional Bank, located in Queens Bur- 
rough, New York City, recently ven- 
tured with an unusual, perhaps unique, 
scheme of reaching that circulation by 
supplying book covers to a popular 
lending library adjacent to the bank. 


Trends 


SoME YEARS AGO, Arthur J. Linn, 
comptroller, Hamilton National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., began an experi- 
ment with a set of 30 charts covering a 
complete range of banking and related 
statistics for the area. Now, well along 
on this 20-year project, Mr. Linn states 
they have proved increasingly helpful to 
the local group not only as a matter of 
graphic record of development, but for 
their ability to indicate future trends 
with accuracy. It is Mr. Linn’s convic- 
tion that similar charts would prove a 
boon to clearinghouse groups and other 
associations. 

The first chart in Mr. Linn’s collec- 
tion gives a broad picture of the city’s 
banking resources as compared with the 
population over a 20-year period. Next 
shows the increase in deposits and de- 


| crease in number of banking institu- 


tions, with a tabulation of the number of 
banks and total resources by groups. 
Next illustrates the distribution of 
banking resources to the three principal 
groups, national banks, trust companies 


One MAN without investigating first, bought only Fire insur- 
ance. The other believed in adequately protecting his property 
at lowest rates, so consulted his local agent who recommended 
MUTUAL fire insurance. Which one do you think showed 
better judgment? 


and state chartered banks. Three sup- 
plementary charts explain the distribu- 
tion of these resources over two decades. 
One striking point here is the drastic 
shrinkage in loans since the high point 
in 1928 and the corresponding increase 
in cash, reserves and Government secur- 
ities. The chart indicates a better posi- 
tion for trust companies over national 
banks as regards asset distribution for 
earnings; and that savings and state- 
chartered banks are and have been con- 
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PAWTUCKET MUTUAL Fire Insurance Co. 


Incorporated 1848 Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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VITAL INFORMATION 


ON CHECKING 


Protection on the Ledger 
Against Paying 
Uncollected Funds 


Poo 


illustrated is only one of several different 
arrangements of analysis information. 


Complete records of uncollected funds and of 
services rendered on each checking account are 
provided by Burroughs High-Speed Posting 
Machine as part of the regular posting routine. 
The record of uncollected funds is on the ledger 
—where it is most convenient to use. Account 
analysis information is produced as a part of 
the statement. Regardless of the plan of com- 
puting service charges, all necessary figures are 
available on the analysis section of the state- 
ment, which can be detached and retained by 
the bank. 


If only one record is posted, both uncollected 
funds and analysis information can be posted 
as part of the single record. 


Because of its many automatic features, 
Burroughs High-Speed Posting Machine pro- 
vides this information_easily, economically, and 
in little extra time. Ask your local Burroughs 
office for complete information. 


ACCOUNTS 


John Doe 
220 Main St. 


Balance 


50108 
1,463.7 3%: 
1083.38 %: 


162522091 


Complete Analysis Record 
as By-Product of 
Posting Statement 


93\ tes | 

50) | 

Tos} 12 


1,08 


162 
1,33 


3$ Transit Items 


@ 3¢ Les | Aggregate Collected Bal. 


+33 Clearing Items @ 2¢ 
: Other Charges 


Total Expense of 5 | Profit 


Burroughs 
HicH-Sprep Postinc MACHINE 
Automatic 
Automatic Count of Checks 
Visible Alignment of Forms 


Fast Carriage Movement 
Instant Change of Operation 


Printing of Balances 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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sistently in a still better position. An- 
other chart reveals that trust companies 
have shown a consistent percentage in 
time deposits. 

The charts are closely related and so 
develop a comprehensive analysis of 
past activities and supply a traffic guide 
for the future. 


Thrift Bread Line 


SHOULD ALL SAVINGS DEPOsITS of- 
fered banks be accepted? That question 
always draws steady fire pro and con. 
Here, for those who may be interested, 
is a brief summary of what is being 
done on the negative viewpoint: 


New England still enjoys its reputa- 
tion for conservatism. A number of sav- 
ings banks in this area are currently re- 
stricting the acceptance of deposits to 
members of the local community only. 
Deposits which come from non-resi- 
dents of the community by mail or in 
person are not accepted. Savers who 
attempt to place large deposits in 
several other New England savings 
banks must answer questions, and 
if the answers indicate that the de- 
posit is idle investment funds or unused 
balances of commercial accounts, it is 
refused. 

Many Maryland savings banks re- 


Measurin g 


a Bank’s Usefulness 
in Lerms of tts Growth 


The usefulness of a bank is best illustrated 
by the extent to which it is used. It is signifi- 


cant that the deposits of this bank have trebled 
during the past six years, and that a substan- 
tial increase in capital funds has accompanied 
this growth. Note the following tabulation: 


JUNE 30, 1933 

$ 3,000,000 
53,142,388 
59,324,943 


CAPITAL FUNDS. . 
DEPOSITS 
TOTAL ASSETS ... 


JUNE 30, 1939 


$13,942,100 
164,289,012 
183,495,547 


As of June 30,1939 demand deposits represented 


79% of the above total. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


strict deposits to varying amounts, but 
make daily exceptions on larger deposits 
when they feel depositors should be pro- 
tected for one reason or another. 

Depositors meet restrictions in one 
form or another in many savings banks 
in the New York metropolitan area. 
Most restrictions are definite limita- 
tions on the amount of deposit ac- 
cepted. They range from a limit of 
$500 in deposits in any one quarter 
period to a $5,000 limit on -an initial 
deposit. 

Now New York savings bankers are 
investigating the pros and cons of split 
dividend rates. Some of them contend 
that by separating depositors into classes 
and paying a reduced rate of interest on 
the less attractive deposits, a bank 
can sidestep the necessity of rejecting 
deposits and provide safety for all 
depositors without diluting surplus. 

While each of these plans has its own 
peculiar virtues, none claims perfection. 
By and large, however, depositor reac- 
tions have not been too critical. 


Thrift Loans 


For SOME OBSCURE REASON loan pro- 
motion frequently sidesteps a potent 
source of new business secured by sav- 
ings accounts. Such loans are known to 
have a psychological appeal to savers 
who hate to see their own reserves de- 
pleted by sudden need, after years of 
piling up the balance bit by bit. These 
loans may be offered at especially at- 
tractive rates because of the 100 per 
cent collateral of the savings account 
balance. Monthly repayment plans pro- 
vide a convenient, and certainly a more 
systematic way of readjusting the sav- 
er’s reserves than if he drew upon his 
own funds. 

A consistent bidder for this type of 
loan is the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
(Richmond). In line with the usual 
custom, accounts posted as collateral 
continue to earn current dividend rates. 
However, the Morris Plan pays 2% 
per cent on monthly deposits repaying 
the loan (computed on a quarterly 
basis), provided the amount borrowed 
is $500 or more. And, if repayments are 
made promptly as agreed, the bank 
allows an additional bonus of approxi- 
mately 1 per cent. Regular personal 
loan rates apply to the transaction 
secured by personal note and passbook 
as collateral. 

Although the earnings on such loans 
appear small, they are none-the-less 
attractive from the standpoint of cus- 
tomer service and profit, particularly, 
if one takes the view that funds would 
otherwise be withdrawn from the bank 
and not rebuilt for years. 
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Our Banking Strength 


J country’s 15,295 banks had total resources of 
$73,634,740,170 as of June 30, or $7,318,399,195 above 
the figure for June 30, 1938, said the report of R. N. Sims, 


secretary-treasurer of the National Association of Supervisors | 


of State Banks, submitted to the organization’s recent 
convention at Salt Lake City. 

Total deposits of $64,476,466,410 were $5,398,177,950 over 
the previous year. Total capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, at $7,660,329,997 were up $105,142,729. 

Secretary Sims’ report gives accurate and detailed data of 
state banking institutions, with totals of the same items for 
national banks. 

On June 30 the capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
the 10,086 state banks amounted to $4,474,152,997, while 
the figure for the 5,209 national banks was $3,186,177,000, 
showing the capital resources of the state banks to be 40 per 
cent more than the nationals’. 

The Sims’ report continued: 

“The deposits of the state banks were $35,006,997,410, 
and of the national banks $29,469,469,000, showing the de- 
posits of the state banks 19 per cent in excess of the national 
banks. The total resources of the state banks were $40,454,- 
162,170, and the national banks $33,180,578,000, showing 
the resources of the state banks 22 per cent in excess of the 
national banks.” 

Total resources of all Federal Reserve member banks on 
June 30, 1939, were $51,969,578,000; of the 5,209 national 
banks, $33,180,578,000, or approximately 64 per cent of the 
total, an average of $6,369,855 per bank; of the 1,127 state 
member banks, $18,789,000,000, or approximately 36 per cent 
of the total, an average of $16,671,694 per bank. 

“* All of the above figures,” said Mr. Sims, “show our banks 
to be in a strong position and they also emphasize the im- 
portant part which the state banking institutions play in our 
great Federal Reserve System, through their voluntary 
membership. 

“Twenty-one years ago, when my first report in its present 
form was issued, the total resources of our state banks were 
25 per cent in excess of those of the national banks, and 
today the total resources of the state banks are 22 per cent in 
excess of the national banks, showing that the state banks 
have maintained their position despite unfair criticisms 
which some have leveled against them. This is significant 
and testifies both to the need of the state banks in our 
financial system and to their place in the hearts of the 
American people.” 


1939-1959 


WHAT will the next 20 years bring to American banking? 
That depends on what these years will bring to American 


business. If we evolve an economic system dominated by | 
fewer and larger corporations, then we may expect a bank- | 
ing system dominated by fewer and larger banks, probably | 
branch and chain banking widely extended. If we evolve an | 


economic system in which the smaller and medium-sized units 
have the dominant role, then the so-called independent bank 
will survive and play an important part in the scheme of 
things.—ALBERT S. KEIsTER, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Faculty Member, Graduate 
School of Banking. 
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INDEMNITY COMPANY 


of Glens Falls. New York 
through our new Bankers Combined 


Contract makes it possible for you 
to have all your Bonds, Forgery, 
Burglary, Liability, Compensation 
and other coverages included in 
one master contract. Flexible, com- 
prehensive, clear in every detail— 
always up to date. Your complete 


insurance coverage at a glance. 


Write us for Details 


We will be glad to present it 


through our local agent with no 


obligation on your part. 
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War’s Business Uncertainties—1915 


| ihe always entertaining, when elec- 
tions, depressions and European wars 
occur, to turn back the pages and read 
what was written on like occasions in 
earlier years. For example, from the 
August 1915 issue of the Journal of the 
American Bankers Association, prede- 
cessor of BANKING: 

“Some Congressman or other at the 
head of some neutrality league or other 
has solemnly presented to the Federal 
Reserve Board an argument that the 


use of Federal Reserve notes to pay for 
war munitions is a violation of neutral- 
ity. The Federal Reserve Board po- 
litely, if not solemnly, disagreed. And 
that may or may not be the end of the 
matter.” 

And again in the July 1915 issue of 
the same magazine, in a short article on 
trade balances: “Conditions . . . are 
not normal. Not only are we exporting 
great quantities of foodstuffs, but we 
are also exporting a new and strange 


Close Contact with the 


Majority of 


Michigan’s Important Industries 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


R. G. RANKIN & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 


of 


Banks and Trust Companies 


for 


Directors Committees 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 


kind of manufactured product and im- 
ports have fallen off materially. The 
holdings of American securities abroad 
are constantly decreasing; American 
travelers will spend little or nothing in 
Europe this year; the item of freight to 
foreign ships will be greatly reduced and 
in fact there will be a reduction in every 
one of the seven items (of our invisible 
trade balance), while some may dis- 
appear altogether. 

“Financiers are naturally greatly 
concerned over the situation. . . . 

“As yet none of the belligerent na- 
tions has tried to raise money in the 
United States by the direct sale of its 
securities. . . . There is no method of 
determining what would be the results 
of such an effort. . . . It is understood 
that all the contracts placed here for 
war materials call for cash payments. 
. . . Whether we will or not, our re- 
sources will be drawn upon by the 
needy nations with the prospect that in - 
the end this country will become really a 
creditor nation.” 


BUSINESS IN THE WAR’S WAKE 


THE February 1915 issue of the Jour- 
nal printed a talk by Fred I. Kent, then 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, before the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking. Discussing the effect of the 
war’s early days on United States busi- 
ness, Mr. Kent said: “The various 
causes which brought home to us the 
fact that we are a vital part of the 
world’s commercial organization were 
as follows: 

“Moratoria declared by the nations 
of the world with whom our trade is 
greatest. 

“Interrupted communication, both 
by mail and cable, due primarily to 
mobilization and later to the require- 
ments of war departments. 

“Disruption of commercial and bank- . 
ing organizations, due to the with- 
drawal of men to serve in the armies. 

“Laws passed by the warring nations 
preventing the direct or indirect trading 
of citizens with belligerent aliens, and 
the general curtailment of trade.” 

The gist of war finance writing in 
those issues of the Journal of 24 years 
ago seems to be admiration of our own 
banking system in the face of the world 
conflict, a determination to seek new 
outlets for our foreign trade, and assur- 
ance that the United States was des- 
tined to become the leading nation in 
international finance. 


BANKING 
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E question “What should banks 
advertise now?’’ was recently asked 


of 100 selected bank officers as part 
of a questionnaire survey made by the 
Advertising Department of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

The answer, almost unanimously, 
was “LOANS!” 

The strong consensus of opinion was 
that banks must hammer home the fact 
that they are ready and willing to lend. 
In the words of a Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
banker, “With the agitation for Gov- 
ernment guaranty of bank loans and the 
general propaganda to the effect that 
banks don’t want to lend money, it is 
high time that the bankers embark upon 
a concerted program to educate the 
public as to the true state of affairs.” 
Another comment of similar nature 
came from Detroit, Michigan: “The 
willingness of banks to make loans can 
stand almost monotonous repetition, as 
the public is still skeptical.” A New 
Jersey banker said: “Stress willingness 
to make loans . . . develop the thought 
that a bank is its community’s financial 
center.” 


FACTS FOR THE PUBLIC 


HOW can loans be advertised most ef- 
fectively? A number of bankers answer- 
ing the questionnaire told what their 
banks were doing in this respect. A 
bank in Atlanta, Georgia, published a 
recent message headed ‘“‘ Why Our Bank 
Has a High Loan Average.” The text 
pointed out that the bank had a ratio of 
better than 50 per cent of loans to 
deposits and explained efforts to study 
public needs and visits of officers to 
businessmen to discuss ways in which 
the bank could be helpful. In other 
words a deliberate effort was made to 
impress upon people that the bank was 
making all the loans possible and was 
seeking to make more. 

A Columbus, Ohio, bank copes with 
this advertising problem by listing ac- 
ceptable collateral. “There seems to be 
a woeful lack of understanding,” this 
bank wrote, “‘as to what comprises good 
collateral.” A bank in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, features its earnest desire to be 
helpful to the community and proves its 
point by showing “the number and 
amount of loans with which we began in 
1938, the number and amount of new 
loans made in 1938, the number and 
amount of loans paid in 1938 and the 
number and amount on our books at the 
close of 1938.” This bank made over 
60,000 loans in that one year. 

“Give the public the facts,” is the 
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Aceent on Loans 


general feeling of many bankers today. 
This“ factual” advertising appeal shared 
first place with “show actual benefits to 
borrower” under the question, “ What 
important points should be stressed in 
advertising of loans in general?” The 
next ranking appeal was “borrow from 
a bank”. Other suggested appeals 
were “fair rates”, “economic value of 
loans”, and “borrow locally”. 

There was some difference of opinion, 
however, on this whole approach to 
loan advertising, as evidenced by these 


three quotations from widely separated 
banks. One wrote: “The average busi- 
ness concern is not likely to be in- 
fluenced in its borrowing by what it 
may have noticed in the way of a 
bank’s advertising.” Another believes 
that “banks should point out in their 
advertising that the revenue from 
loans is really their life blood.” The 
third said: “Don’t stress the fact that 
banks want to make loans. Instead 
show that a loan helps the borrower.” 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


A Recognized 
Collection 
Service 


Correspondent banks in all 


parts of the country facilitate 


the service in collection 


and transfer of funds for 


which this bank is recognized. 


Continental Illinois 
National Bank 
and Trust Gompany 


OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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In listing the most potent and sound 
appeals for advertising personal loans, 
responding banks placed “fair rates” 
first. It is interesting to note that this 
appeal was almost last in advertising of 
general loan services. 

Several bankers expressed the opinion 
that it is wrong, from both a business 
and a public-relations standpoint, to 
urge people to go into debt needlessly. 
“Hold this advertising to essentials and 
the solution of vexing problems—don’t 
inspire persons to borrow merely to 
satisfy a desire.” This comment came 
from Baltimore, Maryland. 

As under general loan advertising, a 


high-ranking appeal was “borrow at a 
bank”. The suggested appeals for use in 
personal loan advertising, listed accord- 
ing to frequency of mention, follow: 


. Fair rates. 

. Convenience. 

. Borrow from a bank. 

. Build credit standing. 

. Monthly repayments. 

. Show how to get out of debt. 
. Stress special needs only. 

. Show benefits to borrower. 
. Show sound uses of money. 
10. Quick service. 

11. Courtesy. 

12. Deal at home. 

13. Dignified way to borrow. 
14. Confidential. 


CONAN 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOP 


LA SALLE 


s 


(Member Federal Deposit Insur.nce Corporation) 


ite. 


NTH Mail 


from an increasing number 
of banks who are getting 
prompt, interested service 


on Atlanta Items 


FULTON NATIONAL 


ATLANTA 


(Bank 


A question similar to that discussed 
above was asked on the subject of 
automobile loan advertising. Here again 
the leading point to be stressed, accord- 
ing to the majority opinion, is fair rates. 
However, one bank cautioned: “Don’t 
advertise lowest rates.” It is generally 
felt that with finance company charges 
trending downward, other advantages 
should be stressed to augment the low- 
rate appeal. Foremost among such ad- 
vantages listed are the following, in 
order of mention: 

1. Deal at home. 

2. Convenience. 

3. Insurance placed locally. 

4. Build bank credit. 

5. No hidden fees. 

6 


. Borrow from a bank. 


Loans were not the only bank service 
mentioned for current advertising. As 
one bank succinctly stated: ‘Banks 
should push all services that ring the 
cash register today.” In this category 
considerable mention was made of 
checking accounts (including pay-as- 
you-go), safe deposit boxes and trust 
services. In fact educational advertising 
on trust services was suggested by 44 
per cent of those returning question- 
naires. Conversely, it was a general feel- 
ing that advertising of savings accounts 
could well be soft pedalled in favor of a 
broader editorializing on the subject of 
thrift itself. In other words, banks 
should continue as leaders in the field of 
thrift education, even if they do not 
care to solicit additional time deposits 
now. 


** THE GOOD OLD RUTS” 


ONE of the most interesting and 
thought-provoking comments received 
was from a banker in Atlanta, Georgia: 
“Banks seem to have already forgotten 
the lesson of the banking holiday. Im- 
mediately after this dramatic episode 
there was a great hue and cry on the 
subject of public education and the 
necessity for taking the mystery out of 
banking. The novelty seems to have 
worn off and if you will examine bank 
advertising generally today you will 
find that in the main it has lapsed back 
into the good old ruts, represented by a 
combination of institutional writing on 
years of service, etc., etc.” This officer 
went on to point out that “the threat 
of mass dissatisfaction with chartered 
private banking still hangs over us,” 
and that there are still those dema- 
gogues and politicians who have good 
ideas for stimulating the masses into a 
demand for a government banking sys- 
tem. He strongly advocated a continu- 


ance of educational advertising by 
banks. 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET 


pe people are born with hobbies, 
others acquire them and still others 
have their hobbies thrust upon them. 
Paut C. SNYDER, cashier, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Ashland, Kentucky, is one 
of the latter. Several years ago a relative, 
as a joke, sent to Mr. SNYDER a huge 
mustache cup. With this cup as a 
starter, Mr. SNyDER has proceeded to 
collect other mustache cups of ancient 
vintage. Knowledge of his interest in 
this collectors’ item has caused friends 
in many sections of the country to add 
to his collection. 


Henry Bannon, director, National 
Bank of Portsmouth, Ohio, and member 
of a family prominent in Scioto County 
banking for three generations, has gar- 
nered a rich harvest from the years. His 
career has been outstanding from many 
angles. He served two terms in Congress 
and for a short time acted as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. He is a 
noted big game hunter and member of 
the famous Boone and Crockett Club, 
the membership of which is limited to 
100 men, outstanding in the field of out- 
door sport in the United States. He is 
the author of numerous articles and of 
two books, Scioto Sketches, and Stories 
Old and Often Told. Despite his wide- 
spread activities, Mr. BANNon finds 
time to devote several months of the 
year to the enjoyment of his Summer 
home at Point au Baril on Georgian Bay. 


WILFRED V. TERPENING, guard at 
the Nyack (N. Y.) National Bank and 
Trust Company, believes in the biblical 
adage, ‘A little child shall lead them.” 


For several months Mr. TERPENING | 


Mr. TERPENING and granddaughter 
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has been gratifying an old desire by 
taking piano lessons from his ten-year- 
old granddaughter. On the occasion of 
a recent public appearance a Nyack 
newspaper commented, “Mr. TERPEN- 
ING made his début as a pianist Monday 
night—proving that an old dog can be 
taught new tricks!” 
W. B. Duke, vice-president, The 
Fort Worth National Bank, was recently 
mentioned in the “News of Twenty- 


Your Champion 


five Years Ago” column of the Douglas 
(Texas) Progress. A quarter of a century 
ago Mr. Duke had graduated from the 
Dublin High School when only 15 years 
and five months old. 

* 


Just as a man is said to have achieved 
lasting fame when he has had a cigar 
named after him so is he said to be 
acknowledged as a distinguished and 
entertaining citizen when invited to be 
the guest conductor of a popular news- 


When you insure your bank in a capital stock company, you gain a 
worthy champion of your welfare; a competent local agent. He pro- 


vides you with expert counsel; helps you choose correct coverages; 
and, when misfortunes occur, he is readily available to help you out 


of trouble. 


The Standard representative in your community, a qualified local 
agent, can provide sound coverage in this 55-year-old stock company 
against the consequences of injuries to employees, or the public; bur- 
glary; robbery; forgery; embezzlement; and similar banking and 


business hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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paper column. The latter honor was 
given recently to Duntap C. CLARK, 
president, The American National Bank, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. His one-day 
job with the “Just for Fun” column in 
the Kalamazoo Gazelte leads us to be- 
lieve that, excellent banker though he 
is, Mr. CLARK has missed his calling. 


* 


Eart W. DELANO, president, Allegan 
State Bank, and second vice-president, 
Michigan Bankers Association, is prima- 
rily a banker. Nevertheless, he has 
found time for several years to run a 
successful advertising and printing busi- 


ness and to serve as president of the 
Allegan County Fair Association. His 
organizing ability has made the fair a 
gala event. Much improvement has 
been made on the buildings and other 
new ones have been erected out of the 
profits. 


James C. Evans, assistant treasurer, 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
gave an excellent account of himself in 
the Maryland Hunt Cup Steeplechase. 
The $380 which his friends raised in 
raffles was not sufficient to send Mr. 
Evans and his mount south for the 
customary spring training so he schooled 


Model E ADJUSTO Tray-Binder 


“The Ledger Tray that has everything” 


Designed to conserve time and 
effort—to promote efficiency — to 
reduce operating expense, in your 
bookkeeping department. 

Combines the capacity and effici- 
ency of the posting tray, with the 
compression lock security of the 
ledger binder. The only device that 
affords all the advantages. 


ADJUSTO Tray-Binders are made to fit sheets of any size, and in any required capacity 
—the most practical and convenient posting tray available. 


Hi-Lo Reference and Posting Stand 


(Patent No. 2158020 May 9, 1939) 


for Reference 


LOW 
for Posting 


Intermediate 


heights for other 


operations 


Just raise 


or push it 


it UP, 
DOWN, 


GET ANY 


DESIRED 


HEIGHT 


INSTANTLY 


Get complete information on the Model E ADJUSTO Tray-Binder, the Hi-Lo Reference 
and Posting Stand, and other Modern Machine Bookeeping Equipment. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet No.66 


EFEBURE CORPORATION 


Originators and Manufacturers 


Bookkeeping Systems and Steel Office Furniture 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U.S. A. 


Horseman EVANS 


Lucier, his old hunter, over two 
timbered fences. The New Yorker, com- 
menting on the event, states “there’s 
nothing like a workout in a good bliz- 
zard to get a horse ready for the 
Maryland.” 


* 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD, manager, 
The Bank of California, N.A., Portland, 
Oregon, devotes a part of his leisure 
hours to playing the violin. Although 
reputed to be an accomplished violinist 
he modestly states that he plays largely 
“for my own amazement”. 

A few years ago Mr. GREENWOOD 
played with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, though Maestro Toscanini 
probably was unaware of it. As a mem- 
ber of the Student Training Orchestra 
in Portland he had taken the music for 
Brahms’ Third Symphony home to 
practice. Looking at the radio news he 
discovered that the Philharmonic was 
to play that selection in its concert that 
day. So Violinist GREENWOOD set up his 
music stand in front of the radio and 
played with them. 

* 


The beauty and talent of the feminine 
personnel of banks throughout the 


| United States has never been ques- 


tioned. But our banks do not share this 
distinction alone. Miss MARJORIE Far- 
RAGE, a clerk in Barclays Bank at 
Middlesborough, England, was recently 
chosen to be “Miss Britain” at the 
Chicagoland Music Festival. 

Miss FaRRAGE, a 21-year-old soprano, 
who won her first medal at the age of 8, 
was selected to represent Great Britain 
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Miss FARRAGE 


from 21 girls in the final auditions held 
at Queens Hall, London. 

In attending the Chicagoland Festival 
the young singer flew across the Atlantic 
on the “ Yankee Clipper”’. 


* 


Lewis M. RuMSEY, JR., vice-president, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, and Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. 
Army Reserve Corps, is one of the lead- 
ing pistol shots in the United States. 
Colonel Rumsey holds the award of 
“Distinguished Pistol Shot”, given to 
those who have won three medals at 
the national matches or departmental 
shoots. The Colonel has won five such 
medals or “legs” with the pistol, two 


with the rifle. He has won at least a | 


half dozen state championships and 


Lt. Col. RUMSEY 
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numerous club and regimental cham- 
pionships. 

This straight shooting banker was 
appointed by the President of the 
United States to the National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. He has been 
a major factor in causing the St. Louis 
police force to be regarded as the best 
shooting force in any U. S. city. 


* 


Joun F. Scum, vice-president in 
charge of the Paris Office of the Chase 
National Bank, recently had conferred 
upon him the Legion d’Honneur by the 
French Government. 


CHARLES B. ANDERSON, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Bank of Commerce, 
Cleveland, who began his banking 
career in 1898, was a bicyclist before he 
became a banker. Representing a bicycle 
manufacturer, he often rode 100 miles 
on a Sunday. His record was Cleveland 
to Canton and back, 130 miles over 
dirt roads, in one day. In races he won 
a large collection of prizes. 

Mr. ANDERSON is a golfer and fisher- 
man. For over 20 years he has fished 
each Summer at Honey Harbor, On- 
tario, on Georgian Bay, where his skill 
in casting, still fishing and trolling is 
widely respected. 


Night is the burglar’s day 


While at nightfall the average man settles down to the comfort and 
relaxation of his home, burglars are starting their “day's work”. Two 
out of every three home burglaries are committed after sundown, 
according to statistics of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Pistols and padlocks prove poor protection to those who lose at 


the hands of the burglar. 


Real security—reimbursement for loss— 
can be provided and guaranteed only. in adequate insurance coverage. 


AMERICAN SuRETY and New York CasuaLty Companies Offer in a 
single Residence Burglary Policy, protection against loss through 
burglary, robbery, theft, larceny. This broad form gives protection 
day and night throughout the year, even if premises remain unoccu- 
pied for as long as six months. 
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Service for 
Vacationing 


Depositors 


By MAURICE F. BLOUIN 


Mr. BLovuIN is Assistant Secretary, 
The Franklin Savings Society, New 
York. He is in charge of the Society’s 


travel department. 


pene of conditions in Europe 
and the Orient, there has never been 
a more opportune time for financial 
institutions to promote domestic travel. 
Those having Vacation Thrift Clubs are 
in a particularly favorable position to 
capitalize on this situation by establish- 
ing a travel bureau where club savers 
can obtain travel and resort literature 
and plan next year’s vacations. 

Government officials and veteran 
travel men claim that from all indica- 
tions and available statistics 1940 will 
probably be the greatest domestic 
travel year in all time, with revenue 
surpassing the banner year of 1937 and 
possibly reaching the six billion dollar 
mark. 


This year’s booth in The Franklin Savings Society. The author warns that a 
desk in a corner and a few travel pamphlets do not make a travel bureau 


A review of the current foreign travel 
situation discloses that war in Europe 
and the Orient will not stop Americans 
from traveling, because the habit is too 
firmly entrenched. Most round-the- 
world cruises have been postponed or 
cancelled but, although West Indies 
and South American cruises on neutral 
vessels may temporarily decline in 
popularity owing to the threat of sub- 
marines, informed opinion holds that 
the trend for late Fall and Winter travel 
will resume as usual to these points. 


When foreign travel 
can’t be indulged in, 
many Americans, 
habitual travelers 
that they are, will 
see some of the 
worth-while sights 
at home. At any 
time there are hun- 
dreds who travel at 
home for every tour- 
ist that can go 
abroad. Left, one of 
the delightful scenes 
in Colonial Williams- 
burg, Virginia 


VIRGINIA CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


According to government regulations 
at the present time, tourist travel to 
Bermuda, the West Indies and South 
America is permitted by the United 
States Government to those holding 
passports. 

The situation relative to trans-Pacific 
tourist traffic has suffered greatly since 
the beginning of Sino-Japanese hostil- 
ities, but in recent months steamers of 
the T. K. K., Canadian-Pacific and 
American President Lines have noted 
an increase in travel to Japan and 
China. There is also a current trend of 
tourist travel to Hawaii, Alaska and the 
west coast of South America. 

With this country out of the war, the 
consensus of opinion among travel men 
is that 1940 travel will result in a con- 
siderable increase in all domestic direc- 
tions. The big travel concerns have al- 
ready commenced large scale surveys 
of places to recommend, by sending 
crews of their men into all parts of the 
nation. Much of the cruise travel to 
nearby lands will change to land cruises 
on finer and faster trains, airlines and 
buses. The automobile will share in 
handling the increase and will take 
people into new places of interest now 
being developed to attract those who 
think they have seen most of the United 
States. Mountain and seashore resorts 
will gain considerably in patronage, 
Great Lakes cruises will experience a 
boom, Canada will see more of our citi- 
zens, and many more will extend their 
auto tours into Mexico over the new 
international highway. Thus, all indi- 
cations point to a profitable travel 
market in 1940. 
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Two types of travel services can be 
promoted by financial institutions to 
capitalize on this coming travel boom. 
One could be operated for profit as a 
registered travel bureau, the other 
would be strictly a service for patrons. 
The first would necessarily compete 
with registered travel agencies and 
would thus be confronted with the 
problems peculiar to that type of busi- 
ness. The other, operated as a service, 
would differ chiefly in that it would 
make available to patrons information 
on travel items generally omitted by 
registered travel agencies because of 
their non-commissionable nature. For 
instance, while the average travel 
agency does secure hotel accommoda- 
tions in addition to purchasing rail, air 
and steamship tickets, it makes little or 
no effort to distribute information and 
literature concerning roadside cabins, 
boarding houses and minor vacation 
resorts. This sort of information is more 
generally desired by vacation club 
savers with limited funds which have 
been accumulated by small weekly pay- 
ments. It might be well to point out that 
for every patron who can afford an ex- 
tended cruise or the equivalent of a trip 
to Europe, there are a hundred who 
cannot afford much more than a jaunt 
to a nearby seashore or lake resort, or 
an auto tour. 
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IME 


Above, one of the 
effective window 
displays on travel 
set up by the author 


Left, evidence of the 

public’s interest in 

the display shown 
above 


An interesting example of a savings 
institution travel bureau, operated as a 
service, is that of The Franklin Society 
in New York City. Started in 1938 as 
an experiment to build good-will, the 
Society’s travel bureau has developed 
into a successful service promotion. The 
bureau’s primary purpose is to round 
out the thrift function of the vacation 
savings club by rendering advisory serv- 
ice to members and, when required, 
to make reservations and secure rail, 
air and steamship accommodations. 


The services of an 9 
outside travel spe- 
cialist are invalu- 
able during the busy 
Summer months. 
But, with Winter 
vacations coming 
into favor, some ‘ 
member of the & 
bank’s staff (prefer- 
ably one who can do 

his work at the 
travel desk and not 

the vacation club 
teller) may be as- 
signed to answer 
vacationers’ ques- 
tions the year 
around. Right, Win- 

ter in Yosemite 

National Park 


This is accomplished by arrangement 
with Thos. Cook & Son. While offering 
to members the facilities and experience 
of this well known travel concern, the 
Society also makes available the non- 
profit literature usually omitted by 
travel agencies. 

The Society’s travel service is in oper- 
ation from April 15 to Labor Day. The 
bureau itself consists of an attractive 
booth, 20 feet long, 12 feet high and 4 
feet deep, located opposite the vacation 
club unit. The “Man from Cook’s” is 
on duty during the noon peak hours, 
while at other times members are in- 
vited to help themselves to literature. 
If information of a specific nature is 
requested, the inquirer is directed to the 
neighboring Cook’s office, or the in- 
formation is relayed by correspondence. 
The Society reports that besides its 
value as a good-will stimulator, the 
travel bureau is an effective new-savings 
account getter with much of the success 
of the 1940 vacation club’s record 
growth attributable to it. 

The literature distributed at the 
travel bureau is obtained from the 
United States Government, state and 
local chambers of commerce and indi- 
vidual resorts and hotels. To meet 
numerous requests for road informa- 
tion, the Society also distributes road 
maps and touring information obtained 
through tie-ups with leading oil com- 
panies. 

Alert financial institutions with vaca- 
tion thrift clubs and those which have 
been awaiting a propitious time to 
establish one can similarly convert at 
low cost some of their unused floor space 
into an equally beneficial service fea- 
ture. For their efforts, they will reap a 
corresponding amount of good-will. 
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A Viewpoint on Automobile F inancing 


To the Editor: 
correspondence as_ published 
in recent issues of BANKING be- 
tween Mr. Meiss and Mr. Plummer in 
regard to automobile financing is ex- 
tremely interesting and timely. As one 
affiliated with a larger finance company, 
I can not restrain myself from entering 
this discussion and leaving a few ob- 
servations. 
In the infancy of the motor car in- 
dustry banks and bankers dominated 


and controlled the flow of credit. Retail 
financing on a large scale through the 
media of specialized financing institu- 
tions was unborn. Strategically located 
throughout the country with abundant 
capital, the banking system would seem 
to have been in the ideal position to 
pioneer in the field of retail credit when 
the need was recognized by the leaders 
in the automobile industry. Legal ob- 
stacles, together with the justifiable 
conservatism of bankers as trustees of 


Is IT facts you want? If they have to do with 
agriculture and live stock, this is a logical place 
to come for them. 71 years affiliation with these 
interests provides us with a vast backlog of valu- 
able information regarding markets, trends, meth- 
ods, etc. We’re glad to share it with you. 

Is it service you need? Live Stock National 
meets the correspondent requirements of nearly 
500 agricultural banks throughout the country. 
They find value in our specialized facilities and 
really quick clearing and collection service. 

If your problem has to do with agriculture, 
stock feeding, meat packing or transportation — 
you'll find us ready and able to help you. And you 
need not be a customer. Learn to know us — and 
our correspondent service — better. 


How can we help you? 


Live Stock 
National of Chicago 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


FEDERAL Deposit 


'INSURANCE CORPORATION 


community funds, prevented them from 
nourishing this newest credit structure. 
The growth of finance companies to 
supplant the banking system at this 
point was inevitable. So with the tacit 
approval of bankers and their support 
and encouragement in the purchasing 
of the commercial paper, the new retail 
credit institutions developed lustily. 
They are at present a necessary adjunct 
to our economic system; they have 
played a definite part in the building of 
a huge industry and as sound financial 
structures are capable of any future 
assignments in the retail credit field. 
It is the banks themselves now that 
may unwittingly cause their healthy 
progeny harm and in so doing injure 
the public in the end. 


ULTIMATE RESULT 


SHOULD the banks enter into the re- 
tail credit picture and whole-heartedly 
accept the questionable as well as the 
good paper there might be no cause for 
argument or complaint. It is the prac- 
ticed doctrine of taking the Grade-A 
paper and leaving the used car Grade- 
B paper to the finance companies which 
is pernicious and may have detrimental 
ramifications. If such a practice be- 
comes universal the finance companies 
will find their portfolios filled with a 
decreasing supply of Grade-A paper and 
a static supply of Grade-B. With a 
reduced income to meet the losses on the 
latter type of paper, would not the 
ultimate effect and result be an in- 
crease in rates? 

I am cognizant of the bankers’ 
present problem of employing ample 
funds at a profit, but to nibble at the 
icing on the cake which they previously 
allotted to finance companies without 
biting the more indigestible portion will 
not solve their basic problems. It may 
afford a temporary outlet but only by 
undermining and weakening an asso- 
ciated financial structure. We cannot 
assume that banks can never again 
derive full employment of their loanable 
funds in capital and commercial loans. 
Such being the case, their participation 
in the retail credit field is only tem- 
porary. 

To weaken a necessary and estab- 
lished branch of our credit system 
for the temporary alleviation of banks 
serves no permanent economic service, 
and might possibly do damage to a 
large industry and its consuming public. 

W. B. MoorHEAD 
McDonald, Pa. 
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The Customer’s 
Pocketbook 


little town in ‘the southwestern 
corner of the state. It has two banks of 
approximately the same size, their com- 
bined resources totaling about $2,000,- 
000. 

Frank H. Clement is president of one 
bank, the Silver Creek National. Not 
long ago he wrote for the town’s news- 
paper, the News-Times, a signed article 
in which he analyzed what had hap- 
pened to “the pocketbooks” of about 
5,000 depositors and borrowers in the 
two banks during the past few years 
“by reason of new laws, regulations and 
Government policies”. Mr. Clement 
showed how his bank’s net profit had 
diminished through loss of exchange 
charges, interest on cash balances, the 
circulation privilege, through smaller 
interest on Government bonds and 
other securities, and through abnormal 
depreciation of other assets as a result 
of the depression. 

There were, he went on, three princi- 
pal ways through which the bank could 
continue to operate on a profitable 
basis. The first, expense reduction, had 
been impossible to accomplish to any 
great extent, for salary cuts had been 
offset by increased costs. As for the 
second, an increased interest rate 
charged to local borrowers, that was 
out of the question. There was left a 
third channel—reduction of interest 
rates paid on time deposits. The rate had 
already been cut sharply, at a cost of 
about $17,500 annually to the deposi- 
tors, and it was hoped a further paring 
wouldn’t be necessary, but... . 

“In addition to the actual money 
loss sustained by the people of our 
community,” continued Mr. Clement, 
“with practically no compensating 
benefit, our farmers and business people 
are compelled to compete, on 6 per cent 
money, with other classes, including the 
Government, which obtain their money 
at from 1 per cent to 3 per cent, and our 
local banks are helpless to do anything 
alone about it unless we take more out 
of our depositors through a further 
reduction on interest paid to them. And 
this would simply mean robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, and the net result to our 
community would be the same.” 

He reminded the reader that “the 
condition in Silver Creek is typical of 
that in nearly every other community 
in the United States, with the possible 
exception of the larger cities.” 
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IS THE NAME TO HAVE ON YOUR CHECKS 


OUR DEPOsITORS know that name 

— it’s the name of an old friend 
of theirs. They have used Hammer- 
mill papers for years. The name 
*Hammermill” is a sign of security 
for them. So when they see “Ham- 
mermill Safety” on your checks, 
they recognize trustworthy value 
and feel new confidence in your 
judgment. 

Hammermill Safety is a typical 
Hammermill product. It has the air 
of authority that makes your checks 
look important. Pen writing won't 
scratch or feather it. Folding will 
not split it— checkwriting machines 
do not tear its sturdy fibres. It has 
the necessary bulk and finish to sort 
and handle quickly. And most im- 


° 


THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND, 


portant of all, any erasure or altera- 
tion is immediately revealed. 

Hammermill Safety is low in price. 
It is promptly available in colors, 
sizes, and backgrounds for every 
check requirement. 

Compare Hammermill Safety with 
the check paper you’re using now. 
Send for FREE sample book of 
Hammermill Safety and a useful 
Portfolio of Specimen Checks. Just 
attach coupon below to your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pa. 

Please send by mail the sample book 
of Hammermill Safety and Portfolio 
of Specimen Checks. 


Name 


Position 
(Please attach to business letterhead) 
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There’s security for buyers 
and bankers alike in the 
low maintenance of 


CONCRETE HOMES 


ISE home buyers all over America are turn- 

ing more and more to enduring and eco- 
nomical home construction. They want homes 
that will serve for generations with minimum 
maintenance costs. And they’re getting such 
homes with concrete! 35,000 concrete houses 
built in the past 3 years make this the fastest- 
growing type of home construction. 


Structural security for the mortgage 


Concrete’s enduring strength outlasts long- 
term financing. And, because structural repair 
bills, protective painting and redecorating costs 
are low, the borrower is more certain to meet 
his monthly payments. 

Concrete is safe against the attacks of fire and 
storm, of termites and decay. Its first cost is little 
or no more than non-firesafe construction, and 
its ultimate cost is lowest of all! 

Write us for a free copy of the booklet, “Why 
People Like Concrete Homes,” or for the answers 
to specific questions on the use of concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION . 


Dept. A10-55, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


The War 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


with a view to probable use to ease any strain upon gold 
stocks which may develop in the course of financing the war. 

Actual gold stocks in Great Britain and France are un- 
certain. The Bank of France was credited with gold holdings 
to the value of approximately two and a half billion dollars 
at the end of July. The French stabilization fund also is 
credited with having had approximately $400,000,000 in 
gold. 

The Bank of England at the same time held $1,162,000,000 
in gold while by that date the British equalization fund prob- 
ably had around $545,000,000 as a result of transfers back 
and forth between it and the Bank of England during the 
year in the face of a net export of gold from the United 
Kingdom during the first seven months of the year amount- 
ing to $1,461,062,000. Of this amount $993,593,000 net ex- 
ports occurred between the end of March, when the equaliza- 
tion fund’s gold stock stood at $1,732,000,000, and the end 
of July. 

Great Britain, however, has gold under ear-mark both in 
the United States and Canada. Gold in the Bank of England 


| is transferred to the equalization fund or a war time exchange 


account as is deemed advisable, such as the transfer of 
£280,000,000 on September 6. With privately owned stocks 
now taken over Great Britain has at least two and a half 


| billion dollars of the metal in hand. 


War Baby Financing 


| _— prices for first rank investment bonds and higher 


prices for stocks are the inevitable result of a speculative 
war situation, especially when that situation suggests large 
profits in some lines of industry. 

There are several reasons, however, why there is likely to 
be a limit to these movements of securities in either direction. 
It will be several months, in all probability, before anything 
like the full effect of the war in Europe upon American in- 
dustry can be measured. There is no doubt that in general 
the influence of the contest upon most lines of industry will 
be stimulating but it is likely to be irregular and what now 
seems to be a promising war baby may not turn out that way 
at all. Stock market advances have been highly selective, 
and with abundant reason. The influence of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission on new money financing for war 
industries will certainly be considerable while powers held 
by various Federal agencies are broad enough to curb any 
runaway market. 

On the other hand with approximately $5,000,000,000 of 
excess reserves in member banks and corresponding excess 
funds in non-member banks there can be no occasion for 
tightness of money. That fact stands like a stone wall in the 
face of any great advance in money rates. 

A tremendous volume of new money financing could be 
done without changing the general bank credit situation 
in any essential respect. The rise in commercial and indus- 
trial loans in recent weeks may have led some of the banks 
to part with their government security investments but on 
the whole banks seem to have disposed of the latter more be- 
cause of the impression that the upward limit of bond prices 
had been reached and a lower trend may be anticipated than 
because of any need of funds for loans. 

The general impression among investment bankers is that 
interest rates have been established upon a slightly higher 
level than that which has existed for the past year or more. 
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They anticipate that new money financing will proceed along 
general lines already planned by the corporations and others 
concerned but at slightly less advantage to the borrower. 
Refunding operations, however, seem definitely halted ex- 
cept in the comparatively few cases where outstanding issues 
bear high coupon rates. The disposition of banks and other 
investors to tighten rates for long term money in a time of 
stress, such as the present, promises to have an important 
influence upon Government financing which must be heavy 
during the next few months both for new money and to re- 
fund the $526,000,000 issue maturing in December. Treasury 
offerings in coming months are not likely to have as favorable 
a market as they have enjoyed for several years but there is 
no reason to anticipate that the change to the disadvantage 
of the Government will be radical. 

The manner in which the Reserve banks steadied the mar- 
ket in the week following the outbreak of war is an indication 
of what may be anticipated should the market prove 


seriously unfavorable. The Government has too many | 
powers at its command to suffer very material inconvenience | 
and these powers stand as a guaranty against too great a | 
drop in the value of its securities. There need be no doubt | 
that the excessively easy money policy of the Government | 


will continue without abatement. 


New money issues, however, even in case of rapid ex- 


pansion of industry and trade, are likely to be comparatively 
limited for some time. Most corporations and other industrial 
borrowers have enough cash reserves to carry them into con- 


siderable expansion without calling for additional capital. | 
With abundant bank credit available most of them, when | 
borrowing becomes necessary, are expected to use short term | 
loans, at least until it becomes more certain how far war | 


business will carry them and until the limits of necessary ex- 
pansion are known. This is the usual procedure and war un- 
certainties render it all the more advisable. As between 


investment and commercial banking the latter seems to | 
have the edge in the present situation but the general | 


prospect is for improved conditions in both branches of the 
banking business. 


Banks and Social Security 


fF. the heading, “ Banks and the Labor Law”, 
on page 8 of the September issue of BANKING, 
there appeared a misstatement as to the position of 
banks under the Social Security Act. The situation 
changed after the item was written. The following, 
quoted from Summary of 1939 Federal Legislation 
Affecting Banking, published by the Committee on 
Federal Legislation, American Bankers Association, 
will clarify the point: 


“On and after January 1, 1940, national banks and state 
bank members of the Federal Reserve System and their em- 
ployees are brought under the old-age insurance tax pro- 
visions and such banks are brought under the unemployment 
compensation tax provisions of the Act. This is accomplished 
by redesignating the instrumentalities of the United States 
which are exempt, confining them to those wholly owned 
by the Federal Government or those which are exempt 
under any other provision of law. 

“States are permitted to require non-exempt Federal 
instrumentalities to make contributions to state unemploy- 
ment funds, but safeguards against discrimination against 
such instrumentalities are provided by requiring equality of 
treatment under the state law, and for refund of any con- 
tribution required of such instrumentality for any year in 
event the state unemployment fund is not certified by the 
Social Security Board with respect to that year.” 
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In building... 


rust-proof Anaconda Metals 
increase investment values 


f OPPER, brass and bronze 

save upkeep for the home- 

owner, and, by preserving 
the useful life of the house, enhance 
its value as an investment. 
Building materials such as copper and 
brass water pipe, Everdur hot water 
tanks, copper sheet metal work and 
bronze screens cost so little more than 
temporary, rustable products that, in 
terms of service rendered per year, per 
dollar, they are far more economical. 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Monthly Balance 


Is the average or minimum monthly 
balance the one to use in analyzing 
commercial deposit accounts? 


— theory behind the use of the 
average balance is that one account 
goes up as another account goes down. 
This has been the presumption upon 
which many of the unprofitable prac- 
tices of banks have been built. Carried 
to its logical conclusion, this theory 
would merely ascertain the loss in the 
checking department as a whole each 
month and then divide that loss equally 
among all depositors. Manifestly this 
would be unfair. Yet the principle is no 
more unfair than to offset the decreases 
in some accounts with the increases in 
others. 

The average balance does not cor- 
rectly reflect the income in any account. 
The only purpose of analyzing accounts 
is to ascertain the profit or loss on each 
individual account. Thirty days is the 
shortest period in which a loan can be 
made and collected. Most bank invest- 


BINDERS. Lock-O-M atic. Western Nov- 
elty Co., North Ave. & 20th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Illustrating new type of 
binder claimed to be “the greatest im- 
provement in the loose leaf binder 
industry”. 


CALCULATORS. Printing Calculator. 
Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Announcing a new calculator with 
direct printing of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. 


RECORDS. Security Records. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 35 Wall Street, New 
York. Booklet containing forms for re- 
cording investments, income and tax 
information for individuals. 


FACTORING. Dollars for the Furniture 
Industry. Textile Banking Co., 55 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. Brochure out- 
lining this company’s activity and in- 
terest in the furniture field. 


WAREHOUSING. Branch Warehouses 
vs Public Warehouses. The California 
Warehouse, 1248 Wholesale Street, Los 
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ments are made for much longer periods 
than that. Both the bank and the 
depositor cannot use the same dollar 
at the same time. Only that money 
which has not been withdrawn can be 
invested in the earning assets of the 
bank. The fluctuations in the deposits 
are represented in cash and not in the 
earning assets. To say that an account 
which has $18,000 in it one day and 
$2,000 the next has $10,000 invested 
for two days does not make sense. 


Interest Rates 


Do all banks with the same rate of 
interest on savings pay the same 
amount on identical accounts? 


poo method of computing interest 
on savings varies greatly among 
banks. This results in considerable 
differences in the amounts paid on iden- 
tical accounts even though the adver- 
tised rates are the same. Space here 
does not permit a discussion of these 
methods but reference is made to the 
Report of the Committee on Savings 


BOOKLETS 


Angeles, Cal. Compares the costs of 
the two methods of warehousing. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. Electric 
Fanfold Machine. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit, Michigan. A new 
multi-copy machine with entirely auto- 
matic carbon shifting. 

Bookkeeping Machine 285. Reming- 
ton-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 
A distinctly new machine that computes 
and prints balances automatically by 
automatic addition or subtraction in 
either of two cross registers. 


TRACTORS. Caterpillar Diesel. Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. A pic- 
torial description of unusual tasks be- 
ing accomplished by Caterpillar trac- 
tors. 


THRESHER. Special 28-46. Minneap- 
olis-Moline Power Implement Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. All-steel thresher 
for grain, rice and seeds. 


FERTILIZER. Fertilizer Economics. The 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., 


This department is compiled for 


BANKING by E. S. Woolley 


Development just issued by the Savings 
Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. This report has been pub- 
lished with the object of engendering a 
greater uniformity of method. 


Savings Rate Basis 


Should the profitableness or unprofit- 
ableness of other departments of the 
bank have anything to do with the rate 
paid on savings accounts? 


NQUESTIONABLY not. Certainly 
only those earnings and expenses 
which apply to the interest-bearing 
deposits should be taken into consider- 
ation. To do this the earning rate on 
deposits must first be ascertained. This 
means that the earning rate on the 
earning assets must be reduced by the 
proportion held in cash reserves. Float 
also must be considered. Neither the 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
An exposition of the product and oper- 
ations of the company. 


AVIATION. Looking up with Aviation. 
National Credit Office, Inc., 3 Park 
Avenue, New York. A brief survey of 
the finances and revenues of aircraft 
manufacturers and air transport in the 
United States. 


INSURANCE. Bank Insurance Check- 
List. Published jointly by the American 
Surety Co. and the New York Casualty 
Co., New York. Lists alphabetically 89 
hazards to which a bank may be ex- 
posed, either directly or indirectly. 


BUILDING. Celotex at the Fair. The 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago. Pictures 
of Celotex House No. 17 in the “Town 
of Tomorrow” at the New York World’s 
Fair. 

The Quiet Forum. The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Chicago. Being Vol. 6, No. 3 
of bi-monthly publication showing pic- 
tures of the two Fairs. 
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float nor the cash requirements of a 
savings department are as high as those 
of a commercial department. For this 
reason the average rate for the bank as 
a whole cannot be used. 

The same thing is true with the op- 
erating expenses exclusive of losses and 
interest. These might reasonably be 
2.78 per cent of the combined com- 
mercial and savings deposits. 

When the expenses are separated, 
however, an entirely different picture 
is seen. This might show that the 
expenses of operating the savings de- 
partment were only .98 per cent of the 
savings deposits, leaving ample margin 
for the payment of interest. 


Important Ratio 


To what extent has the ratio of in- 
terest paid to total operating expenses 
declined in the last 20 years? 


Y APPROXIMATELY one-half. 
The ratios of interest paid to total 
operating expenses, exclusive of losses, 
for all national banks during the 20 
years ended December 31, 1938, as 
shown by reports of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, are as follows: 


40 .89 per cent 
er 36.05 per cent 
eee 36.95 per cent 
42 .89 per cent 
43.45 per cent 
45.91 per cent 
er 46.51 per cent 
eee 46.14 per cent 
46.99 per cent 
ere 46.55 per cent 
45 .58 per cent 
46.69 per cent 
44.48 per cent 
See 39.40 per cent 
eer 35.76 per cent 
ee .. 31.26 per cent 
ee 27 .68 per cent 
23.54 per cent 
22.07 per cent 
21.69 per cent 


Personal Loan Interest 


What is an easy, yet accurate, 
method of accruing interest on per- 
sonal loans? 


_ theory of personal instalment 
loans is that the money is lent for 
the entire period and the borrower 
agrees to make regular deposits to a 
separate account and pledges that ac- 
count as security. Therefore the interest 
is not earned on the declining balances 
but on the original principal sum 
spread over the period. 
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As there are only two objects of ac- 
cruing, first as a means of apportioning 
income and expenses to short periods 
and second as an aid to audits, there 
is no need for daily accruals. They can 
be spread on a monthly basis. For this 
purpose columnar sheets or columnar 
books may be used. The column on the 
extreme left will show the date of the 
transaction and in the next column the 
note number will be inserted. The fol- 
lowing columns will show the names of 
the months, into which will be entered 
the amounts that will be earned during 
the particular months on each note on a 
straight line basis. 


BAN 


THE 


Refunds will be entered in red into 
the monthly columns to which they 
apply. Such refunds must be taken out 
of the accrual books for the total re- 
maining as unearned, not only for the 
amount rebated. The general ticket for 
the day will debit “Unearned Dis- 
counts” and will credit cash with the 
amount of the refund and interest 
earned with the balance. 

The same principle can be followed 
in the regular notes, except that here 
two columnar books, or sets of columnar 
sheets, are needed—one for the dis- 
counted and one for the interest bearing 
notes. 


service. Almanac and 


FOUNDED IN 1848: 


READY NOW for your inspection is a complete 
specimen copy of The BANK ALMANAC for 1940, 
the 35th annual edition of an almanac published 
longer than Poor Richard’s and issued by many 
banks for 10 to 28 years. Unique, educational bank 
advertising to meet YOUR BANK’S needs of next 
year. Frank facts about right banking relations; 
7 pages on bank loans and 6 pages on checking 


reference throughout 1940. A handsome, 36-page 
booklet—see for yourself without any obligation. 


Write Today for Free Sample Copy! 


Financial Advertising Department 


LEvEY Printiné Co., Shiela Press 
2020 Montealm St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Briefly 


OTHING remains but for me to meet force with force.— 
Chancellor H1tLer. 


HIS morning the British Ambassador in Berlin handed 

to the German Government a final note stating that 
unless we heard from them by 11 o’clock that they were 
preparing at once to withdraw their troops from Poland, a 
state of war would exist between us. 

I have to tell you now that no such undertaking has been 
received and in consequence this country is at war with 
Germany.—Prime Minister CHAMBERLAIN. 


& long as it remains within my power to prevent it, there 
will be no blackout of peace in the United States. 
President ROOSEVELT. 


T is well that it should be known here and elsewhere that 
the Bank of France today possesses twice the amount of 
gold in tons that it did in 1914. With these tons of gold we 
can buy abroad arms and munitions and airplanes. These 
tons of gold mean so many days’ less fighting and so many 
less lives lost—PaAvuL REYNAUD, French Minister of Finance. 


E want peace, but giving up the Fuehrer, as others 

think we might, is too big a price to pay for peace. If 
we must fight, we will. Germany is Hitler and Hitler is Ger- 
many.—Field Marshal HERMANN GOERING. 


fe: is not a question of fighting for Danzig or of fighting 
for Poland. We are fighting to save the whole world from 
the pestilence of Nazi Germany and in defense of all that is 


most sacred in man.—WinsToN CHURCHILL, First Lord of 
the British Admiralty. 


| we take part successfully, we must throw the entire 
resources of our entire nation into the conflict. Munitions 
alone will not be enough. We cannot count upon victory 
merely by shipping abroad several thousand airplanes and 
cannon. 

We are likely to lose a million men, possibly several mil- 
lion—the best of American youth. We will be staggering 
under the burden of recovery during the rest of our lives. 
And our children will be fortunate if they see the end in their 
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lives even if, by some unlikely chance, we do not pass on 
another Polish Corridor to them.—Colonel CHaries A. 
LINDBERGH. 


N inflationary boom is not probable. There are many 

possible obstacles and a real inflation is not likely to 

develop until our productive plant and labor supply 
are fully employed. 

The most important factor in preventing a repetition of 
the events which followed the last Great War, it would seem 
to me, would be for America to refrain as much as possible 
from an expansion which cannot be supported during peace 
times.—E. A. Kincarp, consulting economist, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond. 


i] must again recall our deplorable situation when we en- 
tered the World War, 22 years ago. Then not a single 
move had been made, from a military point of view, to pre- 
pare for it. That experience, with its costly lesson, I am 
happy to say, appears certain to be avoided in the event that 
we should again become involved in war.—General Joun J. 
PERSHING. 


E once attempted to take our ideals to Europe, but the 

20 years since have shown us that they were not ac- 
ceptable. Any change in the form of government of a coun- 
try is brought about by forces within, not outside elements. 
The only hope we have of imposing our ideals and system of 
government on the rest of the world is by setting a successful 
example for them. We still face the job of performing this 
demonstration and we are not doing so good a job of it when 
10,000,000 of our workers remain unemployed.—STEPHEN 
J. Cuapwick, National Commander, American Legion. 


OR the second time in the lives of most of us, we are at 

war. Over and over again, we have tried to find a peaceful 
way out of the differences between ourselves and those who 
are now our enemies; but it has been in vain. —King Grorcr. 
VI. 


HE cause of France is the cause of justice. It is the cause 
of all peaceful and free nations. She will be victorious. 
— Premier DALADIER. 
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cA statement about the new motion picture 
“Money at Work” 


ANK executives have long recognized the 
screen's great potential value as a medium of 


public information about banking. Yet the produc- . 


tion of films by individual banks has always been 
difficult for three major reasons: (a) Preparing a 
dramatic and entertaining continuity is a task re- 
_ quiring special training and ability ; (b) the actual 
photography and handling of technical details is a 
job for experts, and (c) the original cost of a film 
runs into thousands of dollars. 


Why the picture was produced 


HE editorial staff of BANKING, during the 

past year, has made a careful survey of the 
visual education field. This study revealed that the 
logical way to produce a motion picture for bank 
use would be cooperatively, through the American 
Bankers Association. In this way the very best cre- 
ative and technical assistance could be obtained 
and the costs, while necessarily high in the aggre- 
gate, would be small for each participating bank. 
Accordingly Dr. Harold Stonier, Executive Man- 
ager of the Association, authorized BANKING to 
produce a film. The title Money at Work was chosen. 


Newspaper business selected as theme 


FTER considering many possibilities for a cen- 
tral theme around which this first picture 
could be built, it was decided to use the newspaper 
business because of its dramatic interest and be- 
cause it parallels the banking business in many 
ways. The Associated Press, the great news organi- 
zation, cooperated by permitting certain pictures of 
their operating methods. BANKING acknowledges 
with much appreciation the cooperation of the AP, 
and also the Clinton Trust Company, New York, 
the Hunterdon County National Bank, and the 
Hunterdon County Democrat, Flemington, N. J., 
all of whom participated in and made possible the 
filming of Money at Work. 


Facts about the film 
ONEY AT WORK is available in both 


sound and silent versions. Running time 
of the sound version is between 20 and 25 min- 
utes, and of the silent picture about 30 minutes. 
The film is black and white and is available in 16 
mm. size. Stills from the picture appeared in Sep- 


tember BANKING, page 58. There are no “actors”, 
no makeup or makebelieve. All scenes and all 
characters are real. Publisher of this introductory 
issue of BANKING’S LIVING MAGAZINE is BANKING, 
Journal of the American Bankers Association. Edi- 
tor of the film is William R. Kuhns; Producer, 
William O. Hurst; the narrator on the sound film 
is Basil Ruysdael, famous commentator of radio. 
The DeVry Organization, a national group inter- 
ested in visual education, has been helpful in the 
preparation of Money at Work and will cooperate 
by aiding in the distribution of the film. 


A complete Plan of Action is supplied 


FOLDER has been sent to all member banks 
A of the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
giving prices and other information on how to ob- 
tain and USE the film. Each bank or group leasing 
the film will automatically receive a complete plan 
of action, giving all needed information for ar- 
ranging showings. In this plan of action are includ- 
ed suggestions as to (a) groups to whom picture 
should be shown, (b) when picture should be 
shown, (c) where showings should take place, 
Cd) how to make presentations entertaining, (e) 
how to build audiences. The ‘‘plan’” contains de- 
tailed suggestions for preparing all necessary an- 
nouncements and advertisements, and discusses 
fully the various means of publicizing the motion 
picture. (Some additional suggestions appear on 
page 38 of this issue.) 

The staff of BANKING has gathered considerable 
information on this subject of visual education and 
is in position to be helpful to you in all phases of 
your motion picture activities. If any questions 
arise in connection with your use of Money at 
Work, such as arranging for projection equipment, 
etc., do not hesitate to call upon us. We have pre- 
pared a descriptive folder containing full details 
about this new film, including a number of ‘“‘stills’’ 
and a complete schedule of prices. A copy is yours 
for the asking, without obligation. For a copy of 
this folder, or for any other information about 
Money at Work, write to: 


BANKING 


22 East 40th Street, New York 
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We Must Be Prepared 


Pure A. Benson, President, Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, before the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION as 
President. 


We are meeting in the shadow of another great war. The 
lives of thousands, perhaps millions, of people are at 
stake. The economic structure of the world may be threat- 
ened. No people can completely escape its effects, not even 
we, three thousand miles away from the scene of conflict. We 
must be prepared for whatever shocks may come. 

Our immediate job in such a situation is the constant 
strengthening of the condition and the management of our 
banks for greater service to the nation’s needs. In addition, 
we ought at all times contribute our share of intelligent 
opinion to the solution of such problems as arise. 

It is to be hoped that in a time of developing crisis there 
may be an abatement of the conflict between the philosophies 
of business and government. The least that we should ac- 
complish is the end of disunion within our own borders. We 
have had our full measure of drastic changes imposed by 


legislation. It is necessary to have an opportunity to digest 
them. What we need now more than anything else is stabil- 
ity. Labor, management, and government should act as a 
unit to rebuild our economy to meet the strains and stresses 
that the war will inflict on us. 

The struggle overseas may possibly drag down democracy 
in Europe. Perhaps it will be our mission to keep it alive in 
the world. In any case, we have it in our power to make this 
country the citadel of freedom, and we certainly ought to be 
about doing so. 

Again I want to reiterate my faith in true representative 
democracy and free private enterprise, the American politi- 
cal and economic system, and to express my abhorrence of 
socialism, communism, collectivism, and dictatorship in 
every shape and form. Let us have none of them here, nor 
even a mild approach to them. We have not been free from 
some of their baneful influences. What they are at heart, 
what they lead to has been made clear. Our strength and our 
hope lie in renewed faith in the God of our fathers and in a 
patriotic devotion to our favored land. 


America’s First Duty 


WaLTER D. Futter, President, Curtis Publishing Com-W for everyone in America. We can lick the depression. This we 


pany, before Detta SicMA Pr Fraternity. 


= first duty in this war-torn world is to solve 


the economic problems which confront us. 

In such times as these it is our duty as American business- 
men to look at our American problems from the point of 
view of what must be done for all humanity rather than 
from the purely industrial position we naturally have taken 
up to this time. 

Is it not obvious that we, as the one great nation which is 
free from war, must throw our attention far more energeti- 
cally into the solution of the economic problems which con- 
front us so that we may find the means for economic stability 
when the war weary people of Europe and Asia return to the 
way of peace? That is the responsibility of our generation to 
an even greater degree than it has been during the long years 
of the depression. 

Fortunately, America is again saluting the birth of eco- 
nomic recovery. For the third time since the bottom of the 
great depression was reached, recovery is on our doorstep. 
We must keep our thoughts and our minds on this recovery 
and nurse and strengthen it to maturity. War in Europe 
cannot solve America’s economic problems nor in fact the 
economic problems of the world. By a turn of fate we Ameri- 
cans only can do that. 

This new-born recovery is a precious child which we must 
nurse. In fact too precious to be subjected to reckless labora- 
tory experiments or to any new formulas in economics. Nor 
can it be expected to develop in a strait-jacket. Nor can it 
thrive if our first attention and thoughts are given to foreign 
wars. 

We have the men, the money, materials and markets, re- 
gardless of what happens abroad, to provide real prosperity 
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can do through the process of business recovery. 

We should know, after the experience of the last 10 years, 
that politicians cannot make prosperity. Surely political 
leaders and not businessmen are the cause of the present 
catastrophes in Europe and Asia. If we once thought that 
politicians had some magic method we surely have been dis- 
illusioned by this time. Their accomplishment in this country 
to date—if it is an accomplishment—has been more debt, 
more taxation and more people on relief now than ever be- 
fore in the history of any nation. Abroad political leaders 
have plunged their peoples into all the horrors of war and 
shaken the foundations of their civilizations. With us they 
have tampered with agriculture, tinkered with finance, 
temporized with economy and terrorized business. 

Taxation has become the bedfellow of unemployment. 
And taxation and unemployment have become the economic 
Siamese twins of the depression in the United States. As long 
as so much of business income and public purchasing power 
must go for taxation there is no prospect that business can 
afford to hire as many workers as it once did and if this con- 
dition continues our third recovery child will die. 

Taxation on the basis of the 1925-29 level of 12 per cent 
of income instead of 22 cents out of each dollar that we have 
today, would mean a tremendous sweep of prosperity in this 
country. Business could afford to hire idle workers. People 
could afford to buy the goods they want. 

This is how government can join with business to assure a 
happy, healthy future for the recovery child now on our 
doorstep. It can fulfill its function of stimulating instead of 
stifling the processes of our American system; it can encour- 
age instead of discourage the enterprise and individual initia- 
tive which all our history shows is the foundation of America’s 


greatness. 
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The Cost 


E. S. WooLLey, Director of Banking Installations, George 
S. May Company, before the GEorcIA BANKERS Con- 
FERENCE. 


Paine in banks are not narrowly confined to ascertaining 
the costs of items flowing through the commercial de- 
partment. Yet, because of the emphasis which the necessity 
for the installation of the so-called service charge measures 
has placed on these, many bankers have seemingly thought 
that bank costs begin and end there. 

The cost of losses from loans and investments to banks 
has exceeded by many times any possible losses that could 
have occurred from handling commercial deposit accounts 
on an unprofitable basis. 

The total net losses, that is, gross losses after crediting 
recoveries and profits from sales of investments, for all na- 
tional banks for the 12-year period ended June 30, 1938, 
were $2,041,861,000. During that same period the banks 
paid total salaries and wages of $2,867,189,000. The net 
losses, therefore, represented 71.21 per cent of the salaries 
and wages. 

Contrary to general opinion, such losses did not arise prin- 
cipally from the bonds but from the loans. Of this 71.21 per 
cent, the loans accounted for 55.74 per cent, the bonds and 
securities for 10.43 per cent and other losses for 5.04 per 
cent. 

For the four years ended December 31, 1937, the net losses 
on loans written off by all member banks of the FDIC 
amounted to 54.15 per cent of the total salaries and wages 
paid by such banks. 

In some individual banks, the net losses written off from 
all sources over a 15 to 20 year period have exceeded the 
total amount paid in salaries and wages to all employees 
from the chairman of the board to the janitor. 

It is seen, therefore, that the cost of losses is a very impor- 
tant cost. It is one that must be controlled for the successful 
and profitable operation of a bank. 


of Losses 


But costs, to be controlled, must be known. Even if they 
are known, they cannot be adequately controlled unless 
there is some yardstick which will indicate whether these 
costs in total are high or low. The reason for this is that man- 
agement control is bounded on both the income and the 
expense sides. Selling prices are governed by law, by custom 
or by competition. Expenses are likewise so governed. 

A bank cannot pay a materially lower scale of salaries, or 
buy its stationery and supplies much cheaper than can its 
competitor. It is therefore between the two points of basic 
costs and selling prices that management must “get in its 
good licks.” 

Through cost control, the total outlay of expenses can be 
reduced while the individual schedules remain the same, or 
even increase. This calls for a knowledge of costs currently in 
each department of the bank. Costs obtained from incom- 
plete records by broad-axe methods can never supply the 
tools required for effective cost control. 

In the checking departments, for example, costs of items 
will change from month to month even though the dollars of 
expenses remain stationary. This is because the dollar ex- 
penses are only one factor in such item costs. The other fac- 
tor is the number of items handled. Therefore, the cost of 
items handled in February will of necessity be higher than 
those handled in January because there are two or three less 
working days. 

Sometimes the reduction of expenses increases costs. The 
losses written off on loans is a very good example of this. The 
high loss ratio on loans is directly attributable to inade- 
quacy of credit files and follow-up methods. 

As a rule, the granting of the original credit was not open 
to criticism, but the credit files and analyses did not keep 
pace with the changing conditions. It was thought that it 
would be too expensive to set up a competent credit analysis 
department. Yet the cost of controlling losses through proper 
credit analysis would have been considerably less than was 
the cost of losses. 


Well Informed Employees 


Louts H. Lopss, President, Pajaro Valley National Bank, 
Watsonville, California, before the STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
BusINEss CONFERENCE. 


AM afraid that too many times the new bank-employee 

goes to work on his books or in his cage and little is done 
to familiarize him with the operation, rules, and practices of 
other departments of his bank. 

Let me suggest that you make this test sometime in your 
own bank: Have someone inquire of a commercial teller 
what the rules are for figuring interest on savings accounts. 
Your bank may be the exception, but the chances are that he 
will be unable to answer the inquiry and will direct the cus- 
tomer to the savings department. 

He may be asked this same question and many others re- 
lated to banking while at some social gathering or group and 
have to plead ignorance or answer in an unsatisfactory man- 
ner. How much better it would be if the personnel of our 
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banks could be so informed that any ordinary question on 
current banking practice and procedure could be answered 
uniformly and intelligently! 

New employees should be encouraged to take advantage of 
facilities offered by the American Institute of Banking. It is 
true that in rural communities class study is not always 
available, but excellent correspondent courses can be had 
through the A.I.B., and the assistance of an officer or senior 
clerk made very helpful. 

The shifting of employees from one position to another 
occasionally has the dual advantage of giving them an op- 
portunity to gain general knowledge of the bank and making 
relief help available during illness or vacations. 

Officer and employee meetings provide another excellent 
medium for the exchange of ideas, the offering of suggestions, 
and the dissemination of information. In our bank these 
meetings, attended by all officers and employees, are held at 
least quarterly, and more often if the occasion warrants it. 
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Roll is called, regular minutes are kept, a different officer 
presides at each meeting, and all present are given an oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

We have found that if our employees are given a voice in 
bank matters, and if their suggestions and criticisms are 
solicited and considered, they are inclined to take a more 
personal interest in the bank’s affairs and do better work in 
their respective positions. 

In connection with such meetings, public speaking should 
be encouraged. Arrange for one of the newer employees to 
speak on “The Clearing House”’. In all probability he has 


already been sent to the other bank for the clearing house 
keys. The savings teller can be required to speak on foreign 
exchange, and vice versa. These talks are most valuable in 
giving employees confidence in themselves and in making 
them familiar with all departments of the bank. 

Special meetings are called by the officers occasionally to 
inform the employees on topics of special current interest, 
such as FHA regulations, rules adopted by the local clearing 
house, etc. In this manner all employees are kept well in- 
formed, outside inquiries are answered intelligently, and 
good-will is created for the bank. 


Future Bank Management 


J. C. Dotey, Professor of Banking, University of Texas, 
before the Texas BANKERS EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


BELIEVE that every commercial bank should con- 

sciously attempt to provide for future officer material 
rather than trusting to luck that one or more of a group of 
new employees will in the course of time turn out to be a good 
officer. Further, a deliberate effort should be made to equip 
the bank with the needed specialists such as bond men, cost 
accountants, and research men. Research ability is essential 
to the solution of many bank management problems. 

I believe such provision can best be made by regularly 
selecting a few new employees from the ranks of properly 


trained university graduates Such men, after they have 
learned the bank operating procedures and have established 
their ability, should be placed as soon as possible into the 
jobs for which they are best fitted. To minimize the possibil- 
ity that these men will leave the institution just when their 
services are beginning to become valuable, a promotion pol- 
icy should be adopted which will at once stimulate endeavor 
and sustain their interest in banking as a career. 

As I see it, a sound personnel policy for a commercial bank 
should comprise five parts: the selection of new employees, 
job assignments, the promotion plan, the retirement pro- 
visions, and the administrative set-up to supervise the per- 
sonnel program. 


What Trust Men Must Expect 


SAMUEL C. Waucu, Executive Vice-president and Trust 
Officer, First Trust Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, before the 
REGIONAL TRUST CONFERENCE OF THE PACIFIC COAST AND 
Rocky Mountatn StaTEs as President of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division. 


[' seems to me that we should recognize four definite facts 
about our outlook. 

We, as a part of the national business structure, must ex- 
pect more governmental supervision, rather than less. 

We must expect more taxes rather than fewer. Our Gov- 
ernment deficit is going to be with us for a long, long time. 


We, as trust men, must appreciate that the number and 
complexity of our problems are going to increase. 

The increasing problems of conservation, money manage- 
ment, and the transfer of property from one generation to 
another will create more public need for trust service, rather 
than less. 

In tackling the peculiar problems of our business we 
must employ ‘‘mass formations” more than ever before. 
Our most difficult problems are the ones which concern all 
of us, or groups of us. They require carefully planned, 
concerted effort in regional, state and national organiza- 
tions. 


A Bank’s Directors 


E. B. Stroup, First Vice-president and General Counsel, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, before the TExAS BANKERS 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


| WOULD like to say a few words about the type of men 
who should be elected to a bank’s board of directors. Too 
much care cannot be exercised in selecting them. 

All banks are quasi-public institutions. They deal largely 
with money of others. They furnish the life-line for business 
and agriculture. They are usually the most dominant in- 
fluence in their community. The policies which they adopt 
and follow may mean economic life or death. Why then 
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should they not have the most able men available to direct 
their affairs? 

Merely because a man is a good fellow and may attract 
profitable business to the bank is not sufficient cause for his 
selection. We want the best men the community served by 
the bank may afford; men of demonstrated ability, of cour- 
age and vision, of broad and diversified experience, and of 
unquestioned integrity; men willing to devote the requisite 
amount of time to the bank’s business; men willing to assume 
responsibility and direction. Not men willing to be led 
around by the nose for the sake of the honor of the position or 
of selfish advantage which the position affords. 
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The quotations on these pages are from speeches on the program 
of the American Bankers Association Convention at Seattle 


Expense Control 


pee the purpose of expense control the mere determina- 
tion of per item costs is of little value unless you make use 
of the information. Compare your figures with your neighbor, 
with other banks, with average figures from groups of banks 
in your section of the country or the nation as a whole. Find 
out why they differ, let your curiosity run rampant so to 
speak, and in the answers you get regarding the difference 
between your figures and the others you will have a valuable 
lead to reduced and controlled expenses, or you will have 
performed a service to our profession by giving the other 
fellow something to think about. 

The answer to the question of expense control would appear 
to be irrevocably bound up in control of operating procedure. 
By that I mean efficiency of interior routine, a thorough 
knowledge of costs, the budgeting of expenditures, and seri- 
ous and thoughtful consideration by the management of 
their improvement and application—J. L. Dart, Vice- 
president, Florida National Bank, Jacksonville. 


A Personal Confidence Basis 


Perea deal of pressure has been brought to bear to ac- 
complish the adoption of a uniform examination form, 
and the acceptance of FDIC reports in lieu of examination by 
state departments. I know of no surer way to accomplish 
centralization of banking. If we surrender our individuality 
to the extent of relinquishing our right to devise forms and 
supervisory practices best suited to the needs of our respec- 
tive states, what will be the purpose in retaining state bank- 
ing departments? Without enforcement authority vested in 
someone in the state, what will be the purpose of state 
banking laws? What kind of state banking system will you 
have? 

I am personally very much interested in the FDIC and its 
success as an insuror. I am opposed to increasing the cor- 
poration’s potential liability by raising the maximum cov- 
erage. I am opposed to decreasing the corporation’s income 
by lowering the present premium charge, though I recognize 
the present method of assessing premium cost to be unfair to 
large banks. In short, I want to see this thing given a fair 
trial. 

The only question between the FDIC officials and myself 
is just what kind of a dual system do they favor. 

I believe the time will come again when banking will be 
done on a basis of personal confidence. I am probably one of 
the few who believes the course of banking since the holiday 
would not have varied greatly regardless of deposit insur- 
ance, preferred stock, or other government assistance and 
control. I like to believe the bankers of today are capable of 
operating their banks in a manner to warrant public confi- 
dence. 

I believe that with the assistance which we supervisors 
can lend in guarding against an overcrowded field by not 
permitting the creation of banks which are economically 
unsound, and for which there is not a permanent, profitable 
operating basis, we can maintain a banking system which 
will withstand the ravages of time. —R. E. Gorm 
Georgia Superintendent of Banks. 
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The Seattle Congress of Bankers 


Tomorrow’s Generals 


WE pay too little attention to our biggest investment, to 
our biggest expense, man power. Banks are known as a 
training ground for executives for other businesses, just as 
they are known in most cities as a fine training ground for 
stenographers and secretaries. That is because the bank pro- 
vides excellent training but loses the guiding touch which 
holds those who are worthy of a chance for promotion. 

Let us review our own institutions and see whether we are 
properly guiding those. young men, picked for future execu- 
tive positions. See if we are protecting our investment in 
them. See if they are the type of young men who are eager to 
learn, ambitious to advance, and loyal to those who place 
confidence in them. 

Let us also make sure that we are doing everything in our 
power to help and guide those who are serving in routine 
jobs so that they may make of themselves executive ma- 
terial. There is so much that can be done to help the latter 
group, who are usually without advance educational ad- 
vantages, to lift themselves to higher earning levels. 

The young men you have picked as the future executives 
and the young men you will develop so that they can become 
executive material are the life blood of your bank. You can- 
not afford to ignore them. You must realize that these young 
men require special training, more personalized attention, if 
your “second lieutenants” are going to become generals.— 


Ray A. Itc, Vice-president, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston. 


Umpire and Player 


URRENTLY we hear much of Communism and Naz- 
ism, supposed to be new and opposing ideologies which 
offer a complete solution to the manifold difficulties that 
confront the human race. As a matter of fact, both are no 
more or no less than a modern version of an ancient doctrine 
of absolute and supreme power of the state over the individ- 
ual, as opposed to the democratic theory that man is older 
than the state and possesses certain personal inalienable 
rights so forcibly stated in the Declaration of Independence. 
The transition from a form of government which confines 
its prerogatives to the protection of individual rights to a 
form of government which imposes a planned economy on its 
nationals may be quite as unnoticeable as it is insidious. 
The regimentation to which we have been subjected in the 
past few years arises from the idea of the divine right of the 
state. This condition invariably has for its basis the concept 
of reformers, who would have us believe that government 
should occupy not only the position of arbiter or umpire, 
but also should enter the game as a player.—Woop NETHER- 
LAND, Vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 


Working Hours 


— problem is the limitation on working hours. We 
have found that in general this is a matter of planning 
and supervision, and in many cases overtime can be cor- 
rected by changing working hours, time of starting, and giv- 
ing time off. Adjustments may be made so that the work can 
be concentrated in a few hours instead of spread over a 
greater number or by giving the department in need experi- 
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enced help at certain times of the day. This latter plan has 
been very helpful in our bank and goes back to the shifting 
crew principle which has been advocated by well informed 
bank men for many years. The result is more flexibility and 
much less expense than would result from the addition of 
more employees, whose time would be wasted during slack 
periods.—J. J. Garp, Vice-president, United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Oregon. 


Steady Hands 


[’ would seem that we are witnessing the beginning of a 
fundamental struggle between economic and _ social 
regimentation on one hand, and the forces of an individual- 
istic society and a free economy on the other. 

Whatever role may be reserved for this young Republic 
in the grim drama now unfolding both to the East and to the 
West, there will be heavy responsibilities placed on all lead- 
ers of men. Banks are the nerve centers in the intricate and 
involved system by which we live, and there will be need for 
steady hands. America is equipped for the job. Whether we 
consider wealth in terms of the necessities and conveniences 
of life or in terms of gold and banking assets, we have it. The 
national banks have held and still hold their all important 
position and influence in this greatest of free societies. Their 
resources today exceed 33 billions of dollars. 

Never in your history have you been collectively so 
strong to play your part in the great decisions which lie 
ahead.—PRESTON DELANO, Comptroller of the Currency. 


Practical Service 


‘_ bank that takes tangible steps to help its customers 
keep ahead in the competitive struggle, to develop new 
products, save money and improve its methods—that bank 
will benefit generously in the long run. A company which is 
getting the benefits of modern research is more likely to bor- 
row to expand and will be a stronger credit risk. 

On the contrary, if the industry which furnishes employ- 
ment for the people of a given community were to hit the 
toboggan, the banks of that community wouldn’t do so well. 
Every bank, in a sense, owes its existence to the community 
it serves. Therefore, banks, more and more, are beginning 
to recognize not only the desirability, but the necessity of 
industrial research—Bert H. Wuite, Vice-president, 
Liberty Bank, Buffalo. 


Know Your Costs 


fron is an inopportune time to pinch pennies. It is the 
duty of every banker critically to examine his own op- 
erations and to base the conduct of his bank’s affairs upon 
an accurate knowledge of costs combined with the most 
efficient operation. 

If we are satisfactorily fulfilling the position of trust oc- 
cupied as an executive, our time is unquestionably far too 
valuable in discharging supervisory duties for us to attempt 
to enter the field of cost analysis. The expense of hiring an 
expert to perform this service for our institution is, after all, 
only a small fraction of our bank’s annual earnings. 

If we have faith in our free and independently owned 
banking system, let’s demonstrate our ability to stand on 
our own feet. Let’s be independent of Government aid or 
subsidy through capital stock. Let’s fulfill our true function 
of community service. And let’s do that by knowing our 
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costs and making our services pay their way, deriving our 
income from its proper source, which is service to the 
public. If we do this in the proper manner and in the 
proper spirit the public will understand. Then we shall 
not have to worry about the future of independent 
chartered banking—CiaupeE L. Stout, Executive Vice- 
president and Cashier, Poudre Valley National Bank, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 


“Unfriendly Faces” 


_ ESS is of primary importance in any business in 
which money is the main commodity. We know there is 
little salvage value in mistakes. If your bank accepts a 
counterfeit note, there is the possibility it may be paid out 
again innocently. I know depositors who claimed in full 
sincerity that this or that counterfeit came from their banks. 
I also know of banks able to trace a counterfeit to a de- 
positor’s account after the customer left the bank. Unless he 
is present to witness the discovery, the depositor is rarely 
ever convinced of the bank’s claim. 

When controversies arise, the bank is the ultimate loser, 
not only in the amount involved, but also in prestige, which 
is more important. Sometimes a good depositor is lost be- 
cause the bank does not subscribe to the theory that “the 
customer is always right.” Tellers may avoid these un- 
pleasant experiences by learning to recognize the “un- 
friendly faces’’ on counterfeits, for, after all, “by their faces 
ye shall know them.”—JuLian T. BaBer, U. S. Secret 
Service. 


Municipal Management 


N° other answer can be found to many cases in the “crazy 
quilt” of municipal defaults of the past eight years, 
except management. Why has one unit, with a high debt by 
any standard, been able to avoid the troubles which have 
involved some other like unit with equal or even lesser debt 
to cope with and equivalent economic resources? The an- 
swer seems obviously to be sagacious management. 

Why have units with comparatively low debt, with more 
than sufficient economic resources, experienced debt de- 
fault? And the answer seems clearly to be incompetent 
management. 

More and more attention must be paid to the manage- 
ment factor in our municipal units, as their problems become 
more and more complex through public demand for increased 
municipal services—EDWARD A. Wayne, Chief Bank 
Examiner, South Carolina Board of Bank Control. 


Character Notes 


| gormenennien credit notes are character notes. Many little 
remarks are made in the course of a banker’s interview 
with a husband and wife that throw light on their character, 
their earnestness or lack of it in debt paying, their willingness 
to sacrifice to meet obligations promptly, and their ability to 
cooperate whole heartedly in the family program and prob- 
lem. All of these little things have a direct bearing on the 
character back of the note and, if the information obtained 
is not clear cut, frank, and convincing as to merit and pur- 
pose, it is best to withhold credit. 

The banker who extends personal credit must rely 
largely on his judgment of character, backed up with 
credit files which help form his judgment.—W. B. Harrison, 
President, Union National Bank of Wichita, Kansas. 
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Merchandising Bank Wares 


L. E. TOWNSEND, Assistant Vice-president, Bank of Amer- 
ica, N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, before the Texas BANKERS 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


_— up a copy of your daily newspaper. You will find 
that, almost without exception, those who have paid 
their money for advertising space are offering something for 
sale. Note carefully that they are very specific about what 
that something is—what it costs and why you ought to buy 
it. The advertiser’s idea is to sell you, and sell you some par- 
ticular thing. 

Exactly the same motivation should appear in all bank ad- 
vertising. A bank that is well managed has many services to 
sell, and in a market such as we have had in the last two or 
three years it seems to me that the selling of loans should be 
the current program to follow. 

Merchandising behind advertising requires far more work 
than the advertising itself, but it insures results and turns 
many an advertising “expenditure” into an advertising 
“investment’”’. 

If merchandising is used behind advertising—and by 


Suggestion for 


W. H. Tuompson, President, Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco, before the STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
BusINEss CONFERENCE. 


HILE it is the responsibility of the bank officers to in- 

vest safely the funds of the institution, I believe it is 
the obligation of every business man to support the bankers 
of the community in their endeavor to operate the banks on 
sound principles. By this I mean that, upon examination, it 
will ordinarily be found that the man who complains most 
bitterly about the lack of consideration shown him is the 
person least worthy of credit. 

May I suggest that when you hear your banker being 
maligned by a disgruntled borrower, you analyze the facts 
before passing judgment and determine whether or not, in 
your own opinion, the best interests of your community are 
served through making or continuing the accommodation 
requested. If you agree with the banker’s action, defend 
him, because you, as a business man, have a direct interest in 
the solvency of your bank and in its being operated in the 
soundest possible manner. 

Business men and other citizens of every city have a para- 
mount interest in the manner in which their banking institu- 


merchandising I mean intensive direct mail campaigns, good 
lobby displays at the point of sale, proper education of em- 
ployees who after all are the final test as to whether any 
campaign will fail or succeed—then it is necessary to know 
at all times whether or not the investment in your various 
departments is bringing results. This can be done by charting 
on one hand the monthly sales made in any department 
against the monthly amount spent for the development of 
that department. 

Controlled budgeting opens up extremely interesting pos- 
sibilities, for it means that banks can, if they wish, stimulate 
the particular activities their management decides upon. 
When a merchandiser gets a glut of a particular stock on his 
shelves, he runs “‘specials’’ to get rid of it. Banks can do the 
same thing. This is particularly in the field of instalment 
loans. 

You ask “Is merchandising and intensive advertising too 
expensive?” The answer is no. Why not leave the size of your 
appropriation out of your consideration? Consider instead 
what it is you want to sell, then make it as simple and as at- 
tractive as you can. 
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tions are operated. If policies are being followed in the 
administration of the affairs of your bank in which you do 
not fully concur, talk it over with your banker, and if you are 
convinced he is right, support him; if you bring to him sug- 
gestions which are worth while, it is his responsibility as 
custodian of the community trust to welcome and act upon 
them. 

There is no substitute for frankness in business inter- 
course. This theory operates both ways. If you doubt that 
the affairs of your bank are being managed in the best inter- 
est of the community, do not condemn the banker until you 
have investigated and offered a suggestion. If you find his 
views are sound, defend him against attack, because, after 
all, the bank of today is still the most important cooperative 
enterprise in any community. There is no one more inter- 
ested in seeing that our banking structure is kept on an even 
keel than those who contribute to the common pool of com- 
munity funds and are dependent on the many and vital 
services rendered by banks for sustaining the business life of 
our modern every-day existence. 

The banker of today is thoroughly alive to his responsibil- 
ity. 

Help him meet it. 


Ample Inventories 


Epwarp J. NoBLE, Under Secretary of Commerce, in a radio address in connection with 
the NATIONAL RETAIL DEMONSTRATION of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


T is obvious that the European hostilities wil! result in higher prices on some goods, but in 
no sense under the present circumstances is there justification for a broad general rise in 


prices. 


The nation’s retailers would be doing.the country a decided service if they reassured the 
buying public at this time. The consumer should be made to realize that we are nowhere near 
the saturation point in our productive facilities, and we have ample inventories of food stuffs 


and other commodities. 
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PROFIT SAVED FROM BL 


October 1939 


HE standard fire policy is relied upon 

to indemnify for the cost of replacing 
the destroyed finished product. But also— 
thanks to the insured’s foresight in carry- 
ing Profits and Commissions coverage —he 
realizes the profit expected from sale of 
these goods. 

This shows how diversified and far reach- 
ing are the forms of insurance provided by 
Tue Home to protect against practically 
every phase of loss. Its coverages embrace not 
only physical damage but also invisible values 
—profits, earnings, rents, leasehold interests 
—which are often laid waste by hazard. 


THE HOME 


PROTECTING INVISIBLE VALUES —NO. 8 


ty 


Profits and Commissions is a specialized, 
well defined form of insurance written to 
preserve values not ordinarily covered in 
the regular fire, windstorm, or aircraft dam- 
age policy. Included as a supplementary 
form, it protects profits expected from the 
sale of finished goods that are destroyed, 
while stored, by the hazard specified. 

Banks having an interest in manufactur- 
ing plants may ask the local Home agent 
further questions about this broad coverage. 
He will be glad to give detailed informa- 
tion on Profits and Commissions and other 
forms offered to protect invisible values. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE and ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 


AZE, THAT DESTROYS PRODUCT 
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Political Tampering 


STEPHEN H. FIFIELD, Assistant Vice-president, 
Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida, and new 
President of the Financial Advertisers Association, 
before the ASSOCIATION. 


A THOUGHT with reference to political tampering: 
Political control never did, is not now doing and 
never will make for sound banking — the kind of bank- 


An Oar for 


GrorGE O. Everett, Assistant Vice-president, First Citi- 
zens Bank & Trust Company, Utica, New York, before the 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION as President. 


bn your officers a chance to express themselves regard- 
ing public relations. Have you enlisted their aid and 
their ideas? 

It is to be assumed that officers have more experience and 
intelligence. On the strength of this assumption they have 
been made officers. They are specialists in some line other 
than public relations. 

They know you are in charge of public relations. With a 
“God bless you”’ attitude, they wish you well. They don’t 
expect you to help them, but would quickly see how your 
job is one which you alone cannot do. They would quickly 
see how vital it is that they get in the boat and take an oar. 

Many of us have worked hard with employee meetings. 
We have familiarized them with the importance of public 
relations; we have presented the major problems confronting 
our banks from the operating and public relations angles; we 
have discussed how best to answer criticisms; we have cor- 
rected many causes of irritation to customers of which we 
were previously unaware; we have removed annoying rules 
or regulations which we learned could be dispensed with. 
We have created a happier family. 


ing that will develop sound and community prosperity. 

You will notice I said “control”, not regulation. 
Bankers to my knowledge have never objected to proper 
Government regulation, and have objected only to politi- 
cal control because it jeopardizes those rights and priv- 
ileges, which belong to a free people. 

This job of public relations is a big job, but it is our 
job—not the politicians’. 


the Officers 


You may have had officer meetings, too. We have, but we 
have not discussed the same problems. These meetings have 
been stiffer—more formal. Did we feel that the problems dis- 
cussed in employee meetings were too elementary for 
officers? 

Perhaps they were, but certainly this subject cannot be 
too elementary for officers; perhaps the means of conducting 
the meeting is so. But why not adjust the means to the per- 
sonnel at the meeting? 

You cannot fail to see the benefit to be derived from a 
series of meetings of all officers featuring: 

The importance of realizing that public relations is a never- 
ending problem and our efforts to enhance them must never 
be let down. 

A review of what the public relations department does. 

A request for new ideas. 

A meeting or series of meetings in which would be dis- 
cussed: means by which loan business could be discussed; 
diplomatic ways of refusing a loan, yet leaving the pro- 
spective borrower with the feeling that he had been given 
every consideration and also had been given a goal which, 
if he attained it, would make him eligible for a loan. 

Wouldn’t it be smart to point out to the officers the part 
they unwittingly play in improving or harming your public 
relations? 


“Don'ts” for Small Loan Advertisers 


KENTON R. CRAVENS, Vice-president, Cleveland Trust 
Company, and President, Bankers Association for Consumer 
Credit, before the FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION. 


—- the American people have changed (because of this 
industrial age) from the security of the soil to the in- 
security of the job, you can now see how important credit is 
to their existence. The plain implication of consumer credit 
is that we might possibly be overdoing it. This is further 
supported by the fact that 75 per cent of our relief recipients 
are already hopelessly in debt. There is a grave possibility, 
then, of its overuse by business as a selling media and of 
overborrowing due to the extreme competitiveness of the 
personal loan agencies. 

May I suggest greater caution lest we be confronted with 
more regulatory legislation and an increased public relief 
burden? You should be well-grounded as to the social im- 
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plications of this business before you aggressively try to 
acquire it. 

These impending implications impose upon you the re- 
sponsibility of doing a better job of advertising: 

Advertise constructively. Encourage borrowing or buying 
instalment-wise, only as a form of thrift. 

Stress the advantages to the borrower. Keep foremost the 
benefits to the user of this service. Do not allow the profit 
motive to bulk too heavily. 

Don’t buy the business by the advertising of cut rates. 

Don’t, via advertising, encourage people to borrow rather 
than buy. If the seller has, to date, assumed the prerogative 
of time-payment selling, then arrange to buy his paper rather 
than divorce him from his customer by making a direct loan. 

Strange as it may seem, I would urge you not to over- 
advertise. The social implications I have already mentioned 
make it unwise to do so. 
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